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OARDERS WANTED.—WITHIN ELEVEN 
minutes of Broad and Market, ten of Twelfth and 
Market. Room for two couples, or four men. Broad 
and Somerset streets. Address No. 82, this Office. 


OARDING IN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY, TERMS 
moderate. Apply at 2012 N. Twelfth Street, Phila. 


OUR OR FIVE ADULTS CAN SECURE NICE 

rooms with good board and conveniencies in a 

Friend’s family near the station in Hatboro, Pa. Address 
Box 5, Hatboro, Pa. 


ANTED.—A RELIABLE GIRL OR WOMAN 
(white or colored), for general housework. DR. 
I. N. WOODMAN, Morrisville, Pa. 


HEERFUL SYLVAN COTTAGE IN WHITE 
Oak Grove is a cosy home Friends can love. For 
Rent. It is furnished with, (or not) owner to board, at 


such a fair price as he can afford. Address O. S. Fell, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


OR SALE.—THIRTY SHARES OF STOCK, 
par value, $50, paying a dividend of 8 per cent. 
Address No, 83, this Office. 


OR RENT.—SMALL FURNISHED HOUSE 
near Chappaqua,N.Y. Address No. 88, this Office. 
WANTED.—AT A QUIET, RESTFUL FARM 
house, a few boarders at the family table. Charges 
moderate. Address K., this Office. 


ANTED.—BY A YOUNG WOMAN, A POSI- 
tion as companion, or care of an invalid. Good 
reference. Address No. 86, this Office. 





ANTED.—A PREPARATIVE MEETING, 
twenty miles from Philadelphia, will have a va- 
cancy, soon, for a Caretaker, with comfortable house 
(renting for about $6 a month). A small family, Friends, 
preferred. Address No. 80, this Office. 
HITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS A SPECIALTY. 


Eggs $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geiger’s 
Mills, Pa. 


DURING THE ERECTION OF OUR BUILDING 
The Young Friends’ Association Office 


has been placed in the Library Room at Race St., 
where those wishing information may apply between the 
hours of 1.30 eee m.,and on Seventh-days from 9 
a.m. to 5 p. m. ess letters to 152 North sth St. 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 





The Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting 
of Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons will be 
held Sixth month 15, 1899, at 3 p.m.,at the Home, 
Belmont and Girard avenues, Philadelphia. Professor 
\ B. Rendall, President of Lincoln University, Judge 
jilliam N. Ashman, Judge Edw. M. Paxson, and 
others have been invited to be present. All those inter- 
ested are cordially invited by the Board of Managers to 
attend. ISAAC FORSYTHE. 


A Trip of 50 Days for $420. 


Through California, ‘‘including Yosemite Valley,” 
Oregon, Washington, and a tour of ten days through 
Alaska to Muir Glacier. This trip is first-class in all its 
appointments. Leaves June 27, via B.& O.R.R. For 
further information inquire of REBECCA B. NICHOL- 
SON, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 





FOR SALE. 


A very desirable property in Media, at 519 Orange 
street, less than a square from the station. The residence 
contains 14 rooms and a bath-room, is heated by steam, 
and has all modern conveniences. On the rear of prop- 
erty, fronting on South avenue, there are two box stalls 
and other stabling, for several horses or cows, a carriage- 
house, and a cottage for coachman. For a quick pur- 
chaser, price is $7,500. Apply on premises, or to 

” #7 STN t WILLIAMS, Media, Pa. 


Th Si or! Wes.ey AVENUE AND 
The Driftwoo , SixtH STREET. 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 
Now open for the reception of guests. 


SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


3, 1899. 


AN APPEA 
To Members of the Philadelphia Quarterly 


Meeting, and Others Interested. 

The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, with a view to 
providing a suitable Home for such of its members as 
may need some assistance thereto, has purchased the 
premises No. 5800 Greene Street, above Chelten Avenue, 
Germantown, where they have opened such a Home, and 
named it ‘‘ The Philadelphia Quarterly Meetings 
Boarding Home for Friends.” 

Although but a short time has elapsed since it was 
opened in Tenth month last, it has been plainly demon- 
strated—first, that its present capacity is insufficient to 
provide for those who have applied for admission, and 
second that the present income, added to that received 
for Board, is insufficient to meet expenses. 

There is also among our membership those who have 
not the comforts of a home, and for whom suitable pro- 
vision should be made for life. Under existing condi- 
tions, the Committee in charge cannot entertain such ap- 
plications, although they feel it is an important part of 
the service to which they have been appointed. 

These facts have led the Committee to believe that it 
is absolutely necessary to create an Endowment Fund 
of not less than Fifty Thousand Dollars, the income 
from which, with the funds now at their command, would 
enable them to satisfactorily fulfill the objects and pur- 
poses for which the Home has been established. 

The successful and efficient administration of a Home 
of this character should be a matter of personal interest 
to every member of the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting. 

The Committee have therefore deemed it wise to pre- 
sent these facts and earnestly appeal for a contribution 
towards the establishment of such a fund, in order that 
the future of the Home may be assured, and its objects 
and purposes carried out upon a sound financial basis. 

Contributions can be made in such amounts as the 
means and liberality of the giver may suggest, it being 
particularly desired that no one shall be discouraged by 
the smallness of the amount they may feel able to give. 

It would be exceedingly gratifying if Friends would 
remember the Home when making bequests by will or 
otherwise. 

Subscriptions will be received and promptly acknowl- 
edged by any member of the following Committee. 
Davip Masters, 

Chairman, 
3308 Baring street. 
Tuomas P. Bacon, 
720 Filbert street. 
Hannan Woopnutt, 
1816 Arch street. 


Anniz C. MiLLEr, 
313 N. 33d street. 
Caro.ine S. Jackson, 
3117 N. 16th street. 
Rosert M. Ear ty, Treas. 
611-613 Chestnut street. 


Form of Bequest of Personal Property. 

I give and bequeath to the Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Fifteenth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, the sum of- Dollars, for the use and 
maintenance of the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Boarding Home for Friends, located at 5800 Greene 
street, Germantown, in the City of Philadelphia. 


Form of Devise of Real Estate. 

I give and devise to the Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing of the Society of Friends held at Fifteenth and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, for the use and maintenance of the 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Boarding Home for 
Friends, located at 5800 Greene street, Germantown, in 
the City of Philadelphia, all that certain etc., (here 
describe the Real Estate or other property to be devised ). 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Young Friends’ Association will meet in 
the Lecture Koom, Fifteenth and Race streets, 
on Second-day evening, Sixth month 5th, at 8 


All are invited. 
PROGRAM. 


Meeting-Houses and Some Friends of Phila- 
delphia. Illustrated Talk, by 
JoserH M. TRUMAN, JR. 
The meeting will close early in order to allow 
time for social intercourse. 


ESTHER S. STACKHOUSE, Secretary. 


o'clock. 





GEORGE B. COCK, 
Law ) 
Convention > STENOGRAPHER. 
ScrENCE ) 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


Telephone 1-42-25 D. 
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SWARTHMORE, PENNA, 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Darlington Seminary, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-third School Year commences Ninth month 
18th, next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 27 
acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Linguistic 
Courses of Study. ‘Also an Art Department. New 
Gymnasium. This school has been uniformly successtul 
for nearly half a century. Pupils from almost every 
State. Eight instructors, mostly specialists. Terms, 
$190 a year. 

For illustrated Catalogue, address the Principal. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D., 
West Chester, Pa. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Jurnishes a eee guarded education, and pre- 
pares Jor college. 
, JOSEPH S. WALTON, 
: ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


hr rincipals. 


George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY. SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmore GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
: individual attention and class enthusiasm. 
For circulars address 


ARTHUR 'H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For BoarpinGc anp Day Purits oF Born Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, x0 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princifai, 


Or 3 Jenkintown, Pa 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Penna., 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GiRis. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
ae New York. 


Chelten Hills Spend, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September arst, 1898, (17th year). Coilege 
preparation. For circulars apply to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 





” Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 
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The full economy of using Ivory Soap may not be 
apparent after one wash, but in time it will be noticed 
that the clothes last longer. 


The cleansing action of Ivory Soap is very different 
from that of soap powders and soaps containing alkali. 
Ivory Soap has no weakéning effect on the fibre of the 
material; but alkali, gradually, and often rapidly, destroys it. 
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Copyright. 1898. he The Practer & Gamble Co.. Cincimnatl. 
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NOW READY 


The Family of William Penn 
Founder of Pennsylvania 
Ancestry and Descendants 


By Howard M. Jenkins. 





The Kathlu, 


ELEVENTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 


New house, fine ocean view, 
and pleasant rooms. 


K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 
New Arborton, Kept by Friends. 


OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths ; 
one-half block from the ocean. 


For particulars address 
HANNAH BORTON, 


No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


‘THE PENNHURST, Open all the year 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, ne electric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Enp oF a AVE. 
Atlantic nny Ce 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam heat, “electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-like and comfortable. 
. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


large piazzas, 





AUTHOR OF VOLUME ONE, MEMORIAL HISTORY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS 
RELATING TO GWYNEDD, ETC. 


T HIS work presents the results of a careful collation of 

known authorities, consultation of the Friends’ 
records in Great Britain and Ireland, and an examination 
of the now-unequalled Collections of Penn Pa in the 
Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia. 

Some of the information gathered is to be found in frag- 
mentary form in some scores of printed works, many of 
them rare, but a large part has been drawn from the 
family letters. These letters, unprinted until used by the 
Author in the preparation of this work, are necessarily 
unique. 

Apart from any literary merit or demerit, the work is a 
systematic and practically complete statement of the 
Ancestry and Posterity of Witt1aAm Penn, the Founder, 
and as such must have a definite and permanent value in 
the lists of Biography and Genealo; 

*,* Pp. 270, octavo. 19 full-page i illustrations. Hand- 
some! nd. $3.sonet. By mail, 20cents additional. 

*,* The print is from type, and copies are likely to be 
scarce. 





THE vefy act of receiving, if done gra- 
ciously, and with thankful kindness, is in 
itself a gift to the donor. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS 
PUBLISHER 


g21 Arcu Sr., Puirapevpntia, Pa. 
Headley Brothers, 14 Bishopsgate St., Without, London. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXII. 

THE Divine Son lived a human life, died, and rose 

again, for the behoof of every other sonin human form, 

that he might bring them to the Father's house and arms. 


From ‘‘ A Remarkable Faith,’’ by ‘‘ Three Friends,’’ the 
chapter on ‘‘ God our Father."’ 


DON’T WORRY. 
Wuy shadow the beauty of sea or of land 
With a doubt or a fear ? 
God holds all the swift-rolling worlds in his hand, 
And sees what no man can as yet understand, 
That out of life here, 
With its smile and its tear, 
Comes forth into light, from eternity planned, 
The soul of good cheer. 
Don't worry : 
The end shall appear. 
—Elizabeth Porter Gould. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


THE meeting of ministers and elders convened on 
Fifth month 27th, at the usual place, at 15th street 
and Rutherfurd Place, under a solemn covering of 
Divine Love. While life was manifested in an unusual 
manner during the sittings, as evidenced by earnest 
discussion when questions of interest claimed attention, 
this sweet feeling of unity was not disturbed. Cyrus 
W. Harvey, a Kansas Friend with a minute from the 
Wilburite branch, was welcomed, and greetings were 
heartily extended to Margaret Howard, of Phila- 
delphia, who was present with a minute, and also to 
Lydia Price from same meeting, present without 
minute, as were also John J. Cornell and wife, of 
Baltimore. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


The thirty-first annual meeting of New York 
First-day School Association was held that evening, 
with Edward Cornell as chairman and Amy J. Miller 
secretary. The calling of representatives from the 
eighteen schools comprised in the meeting showed 
fifty present ; the reports showed the total member- 
ship to be 493, with an average attendance of 345. 
Nearly all are in session during the entire year. The 
report of the Executive Committee showed $380.00 
collected during the year, with a balance on hand of 
$143.09. There are now thirteen circulating libraries, 
which seem to fill the needs and are much appreciated. 
Plainfield pays school-tax for one scholar at Laing 
School. 

The epistles from Baltimore, Illinois, Ohio, and 
Indiana were read, and after comments on them the 
meeting closed. 


Volume LVI. 
Number 22. 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 

On First-day morning the Conference Class met 
at 10 o'clock, led by Henry Wilbur, who, after read- 
ing the lesson, left it with the class. Much interesting 
matter was voiced by Esther Barnes, John Shotwell, 
Frances Williams, Edward B. Rawson, Anna K. Way, 
and others. John Shotwell said the way of the 
transgressor is hard in politics as in other places, for 
surely he who sins (at the polls) shall as surely die. 
Frances Williams spoke of the first sermon of which 
we have any record, viz, ‘If thou doest well, shalt 
thou be accepted ; if thou doest not well, sin lieth at 
the door.” Let us take as a pattern him who went 
about doing good to the bodies as well as to the 
souls of men. If we can in truth say the Lord’s 
Prayer, we can not harbor resentment or anger when 
we ask forgiveness for our sins. Esther Barnes said 
that conscience is the lamp from which Divine Light 
shines, and when this is kept clear then are we at 
peace with God and man. 

At 11 o’clock the regular meetings for worship 
were held, both in New York and Brooklyn. The 
former was opened by feeling thought on the subject of 
prayer ; following which John J. Cornell gave a strong 
doctrinal discourse on four heads,—first, ‘‘ What is 
religion ?”’ He defined it as “a life lived in conformity 
with and obedience to the highest conception of 
Divine law.”’ Second, ‘‘ How obtained ?’’ He showed 
that this was by direct unfolding of God’s spirit to our 
own, through the medium of Christ’s spirit within and 
our yielding to its guidance.” The third question, 
‘‘What is its object ?’’ he answered by saying that 
it is ‘to save man from the commission of wrong, for 
he cannot of himself direct his steps aright.” Its 
effects he declared to be good works, for it is de- 
clared “by their fruits shall ye know them.” If, 
then, man is saved from commission of sin here, then 
will there be no need of pardon in the life to come. 
The manv of quiet life, who have not the temptations 
which assail those out in the world, show a patient, 
cheerful endurance of suffering which is just as much 
a true living. ‘ Other sheep have I not of this fold,” 
said Christ, and this must make us charitable toward 
allmen. Though there are certain laws to which all 
must conform, there may be morality without religion, 
but there can be no religion without morality. The 
evidence we give of the life we live is the proof of 
what we are. 

Lydia Price spoke helpfully concerning a condi- 
tion of discouragement she felt to exist, bidding all 
to leave the dead past and look to the living present 
and the golden future. Arise and clasp the hand of 
Infinite Good and press forward. What we term 
blasted hopes may enrich, deepen, and broaden our 
life, and prove stepping-stones by which we may rise 
to higher things. 
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the committee on isolated Friends and the establish- 
ment of meetings. 

It was felt to be a privilege that Philadelphia 
Friends should have had the sad and holy joy of being 
with Aaron M. Powell when he was called from us, 
Mention was also made of his last words, which so 
truly expressed the motive of his life. 

As Nine Partners Half-Year Meeting feel their 
present apportionment of quota burdensome, the work 
of revision was referred to the Auditing Committee, 
men and women uniting in judgment. The subject of 
furnishing entertainment for all who come to yearly 
meeting was discussed in both meetings, and a joint 
committee was appointed to decide the question, as a 
complaint had been received from the smaller meet- 
ings regarding the expense. 











delphia, opened with prayer, and Cyrus Harvey spoke 
at length, and very acceptably. 

In the afternoon a union of the First-day Schools 
of the Yearly Meeting washeld. Amy Willets pre- 
sided ; the 100th Psalm was given in concert by all 
children, following which Amy Willets spoke of the 
possibility of growth, and of the circumstances in 
the life of Jesus: he felt that he must be about his 
Father's business, and so shall we by following his 
example be enabled to “make a joyful sound unto 
the Lord.” Selections were given by the various 
schools, following which a member of Manasquan 
School recited ‘‘Somebody’s Mother,” and the 
“Legend Beautiful” was given by a member of 
Chappaqua School. The New York afternoon school 





lightened the exercises by singing. A talk by 
Edward Cornell was readily appreciated by the chil- 
dren, and all schools joined in reciting ‘‘ Shares.”’ 
At 4 o’clock meeting John J. Cornell was the first 
speaker, taking as his text, “I am the Way, the 
! Truth, and the Life,” showing how this may be put 
into practical operation. Following him Cyrus Har- 
vey gave a strong sermon to substantiate the faith we 
uphold, declaring Friends to be a_ priesthood of 
believers, with the law engraven on our hearts, for He 
said, “‘I shall pour out my spirit unto all flesh.” 
Salvation is solely by faith, doing away with all rituals, 
sacraments, and outward forms. Only by believing 
on the human as well as divine side of Christ can we 
fully live, for by denying the human, we leave him 
out of touch with human frailities and weakness, 
denying his sympathy with and understanding of 
humanity. Margaret Howard said that “all are 
children of God, but the consciousness of sonship 
makes happiness.” 
The evening was devoted to a meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association of New York and 
Brooklyn, a report of which is given elsewhere. 





















SECOND-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 29. 





Women’s meeting opened with words of loving 
counsel by Esther Barnes. The representatives sent 
by constituent meetings were found to be all present 
except six, four of whom sent good reasons for 
absence. Minutes for Margaret Howard, a minister, 
and Anna R. Way, her companion, both of Philadel- 
phia, were read, and words of unity and welcome 
were accorded these and other friends present without 
minutes. Frances Williams compared this gathering 
to a gathering around the Lord’s table, and exhorted 
all to gather up the fragments and take them home 
to’ smaller meetings that nothing may be lost. Mari- 
anna Chapman desired that each builder of this 
spiritual house shall cheerfully bear her burdens, that 
it might be beautiful in God’s sight when yearly 
meeting ended. 

A minute for Cyrus W. Harvey was read and 
recorded. Sarah M. Haviland felt that this visit 
came with no uncertain sound, and meant a cement- 
ing of brotherhood. The minutes of the previous 
yearly meeting were read, following which the epistle 
from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was read and 
elicited words of appreciation, especially as regards 















































of Aaron M. Powell be felt. 






In men’s meeting the routine business was the 


same ; John J. Cornell explained his presence without 
a minute as due to his absence from home during the 
time of his monthly meeting. The epistles from Gene- 
see, Ohio, and Indiana were read. 


On the opening of the afternoon session, Thomas 
Lawrence spoke of a feeling of sadness due to vacan- 
cies, realizing that not again would the living presence 
He seemed to be some- 
thing of an Elijah, said the speaker, engaged in every 
phase of good work ; and it was questioned, Is there 
any one that can utter the request that Elisha did, 
‘“‘] pray thee, let thy mantle fall on me” ? 

The report of the Visiting Committee was given. 
Henry Haviland feels that perhaps some meetings 
have grown dependent upon visiting Friends, and be- 
come religiously lazy. The epistles from Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Illinois were read. Henry Wilbur 
felt it was a most encouraging thing to say in epistles 
that we are maintaining our principles. He deplores the 
fact that there is a tendency to separate religious and 
secular affairs ; if we cannot apply religion and spirit- 
uality to temporal affairs, religion is as sounding brass. 

In women’s meeting, in the afternoon, the report 
of the representatives gave Emily P. Yeo her former 
place as clerk, and Amy Willets that Of assistant clerk. 
The Baltimore epistle was read, and the report of 
Book Committee given. The meeting then entered 
upon the consideration of state of Society by answer- 
ing the first, second, third, and fourth queries, show- 
ing an encouraging view. Anna Way felt that 
we should observe the times and seasons of spiritual 
refreshment just as much as times for physical refresh- 
ment, to keep normal health. Elizabeth Stover felt 
that we do not find in meeting just what we need, for- 
getful that the fault is ours since we comprise the 
meeting. 

Frances Williams believes “ free gospel ministry ”’ 
means giving freely of what is received, even though 
it be acrumb. There is doubtless many an Ananias 
and Sapphira who takes away from the meetings that 
which should be left there. 

The proposition from men’s meeting to join with 
other yearly meetings in appointment of a committee 
to look after isolated Friends and establishment of 
meetings, where practicable, met with great unity, 


and a joint committee was appointed, and meeting 
adjourned. 
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WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
I.—SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 
BY ELIZA F. RAWSON. 
(Continued from last week.) 


WHEN the Emancipation Proclamation gave freedom 
to the slave, and all legal hindrances to their 
being taught were swept away, no one was more 
prompt to inaugurate the movement of opening 
schools for them than Samuel M. Janney. He gave 
notice among the colored people of his neighborhood 
that they might meet at the little red brick school- 
house, which stands on the meeting-house green, in 
the capacity of a Sabbath School. Forty men 
responded to the invitation, The women had to wait. 
On the next First-day there were seventy-five and 
they were taken up-stairs on the men’s side of the 
meeting-house. A week from that time the number 
had increased to one hundred and fifty, and both sides 
of the house, up stairs, had to be appropriated. All 
were men,—no room for women yet,—blackboards 
were brought in and teachers of all ages volunteered 
their services. It was a novel sight to see a class of 
a dozen big men, striving so patiently to learn the 
alphabet, which was being taught them by the dear 
little granddaughter Clarissa, a sweet child of some 
eight summers. She has long since joined the 
‘innumerable throng’”’ but her memory is cherished 
by the colored people of Lincoln with a touching 
constancy. 

Samuel M. Janney’s next thought was for the 
establishment of day schools for the colored people. 
His wife donated the ground and the stone for a 
school-house and the colored men supplied a part of 
the labor. There being no public schools in the 
county at that time the funds were lacking to carry 
iton. Long Island Friends generously came to the 
rescue, and furnished the money for the salary of the 
teacher and the building of the house. 

Of course it was necessary at first to employ 
white teachers. Isabella Skillman, of New York, was 
one of the early teachers of this school. It was a 
sight long to be remembered to see this lovely young 
woman moving about in the school-room, with a quiet 
dignity and a charming manner that secured for her 
the most profound respect from the forty colored 
men who were her pupils She seemed to them so 
like an angel of light that had been sent to them 
that they almost worshipped her. Upon one occa- 
sion, when the snow lay deep upon the ground, and 
it was thought imprudent for their teacher to walk to 
the school-house, they came in a body to her home, 
and informed her that they had made a “ wide path”’ 
for her with their feet, and that ““now Miss Belle 
could go.” 

If she, who walks with the angels now, can look 
down upon the scene of her former labors, she will 
behold an enlarged building, with competent colored 
teachers, a graded school, and nearly one hundred 
boys and girls striving for an education which was 
denied their ancestors. 

In the spring of 1869, Samuel M. Janney was ap- 
pointed by President Grant to the position of Superin- 





| tendent of Indian Affairs, for the Northern Superin- 
| tendency (the State of Nebraska), with headquarters 


at Omaha. The acceptance of this office was a deep 


; trial to him, and nothing but a sense of duty, and a 


heartfelt interest in the Indians, could have induced 
him to exchange the quiet of his comfortable home 
for the vexatious care and laborious duties of the 
place. When he announced to his wife, upon his re- 
turn from Baltimore, that he had, with her consent, 
agreed to accept the office, a member of the family 
inquired what salary was attached to it. He replied: 
“T really did not think to ask; but in Washington I 
was given the information.” 

He went to Omaha in Fifth month, 1869, and his 
family followed a few weeks later, For the two and 





TO-HEE, OMAHA INDIAN. 


a half years that he spent in Nebraska his labors were 
constant and arduous. He never refused to listen to 
delegations of Indians who visited his office to lay 
before him their grievances, nor was he ever neglect- 
ful in making an effort to obtain redress for them. 
During one winter he spent several weeks in Wash- 
ington, where with the assistance of the Friends’ 
Indian Committee, he was able to get a bill through 
Congress to pay the Winnebago Indians $232,000 
which had been wrongfully taken from them years 
before. 

Just before entering upon the duties of his office 
as superintendent, a murder of a white man named 
Edward McMurty was committed on an island in the 
Platte river, and near the Pawnee Reservation. Four 
Indians of the Pe-ta-how-e-rat band of the Pawnee 
tribe, named Horse Driver, Little Wolf, Blue Hawk, 
and Yellow Sun, were accused of the murder. The 
story of this case will show how difficult it is for an 
Indian to have justice meted out to him. When they 
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were taken to the jail in Omaha, one of the officials 
said: ‘‘ Why, this is not thefright Blue Hawk! There 
is another Indian in the tribe of the same name; he 
was the one to be arrested. This Blue Hawk isa 
very good man.” “ Oh well!” the constable replied, 
“It does not make any difference, his name is Blue 
Hawk ; one Indian will do as well as another.” 

It was generally conceded that Yellow Sun was 
the guilty one, and during their imprisonment of 
twenty-two months, the other three Indians would 
have nothing to do with him, saying that he was the 
author of all their trouble. They would not sit on 
the same side of the cell, or eat with him. When the 
superintendent visited the jail, as was his custom on 
First-days, it was pitiful to see Yellow Sun kneel at 
his feet, clasp his knees, and look up in the most im- 
ploring manner, mutely asking protection. As the 
evidence was only circumstantial, the Indians were 
finally released on bail, their agent Jacob M. Troth, 
and the superintendent becoming their bail. 

It is an interesting fact in connection with old 
Yellow Sun, that years and years before, he had a 
young brother of whom he was very fond. The boy 
was lying on the grass by the roadside, when a young 
white man coming along, who was desirous of trying 
his new pistol, shot the young Indian dead. Yellow 
Sun never forgot it. No doubt he sought revenge by 
shooting McMurty. 

The superintendent's visits to the jail were much 
appreciated by the other prisoners. At one time he 
told them that he would not be there to hold a meet- 
ing on the next First-day. ‘Oh! Mr. Janney,” said 
one of the women prisoners, “‘ the day is so long when 
you do not come,”’ 

His brother, Asa M. Janney, to whom he was 
devotedly attached, was Agent for the Santee Sioux. 
One First-day when Samuel M. Janney was at this 
Agency, he was invited to hold a meeting for the 
Indians, in the Episcopal Church. . The rector of the 
church translated his sermon and prayer, sentence by 
sentence, into Dakota. A young Indian presided at 
the organ, and another acted as usher. Both men 
and women wore the dress of civilians. The meeting 
was a very impressive one. At the close of the ser- 
vice the Indians requested their agent (who was about 
to leave them) to stand at the door, in order that all 
might take him by the hand and say good-by. 

A brief description of the scene at the payment 
of an annuity to the Winnebagoes, may interest some 
of the readers of this article. All around the house 
on the grass, either standing or sitting, in little groups, 
were many of the men, women, and children of the 
tribe, which numbered about thirteen hundred. They 
were attired in the gay, fantastic dress of the Indians, 
consisting of leggins, moccasins, blankets, and robes, 
without any covering for the head except ornaments 
of feathers, tails of animals, plumes, etc., which they 
considered indispensable when in full dress. They 
are very fond of rings, and some had twenty or thirty 
on each hand. Among the variety of ornaments for 
the ears was that of two or three brass thimbles 
strung one above the other. Another had come into 
possession of some clock-wheels, and had converted 
them into ear-rings. Many of the squaws had 
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papooses, either strapped on a board, or carried in 
blankets on their backs. In the Council House, sit- 
ting in a half circle and according to rank, were the 
chiefs of the tribe, some twelve or fourteen in num- 
ber; Indian policemen in uniform were also admitted 
to preserve order. 

The Superintendent and his clerk together with 
the Agent, Howard White, had places assigned them 
at a table in front of the chiefs, with the money before 
them. Nearby stood the interpreter, Mitchell St. 
Cyr, a half-breed, whose duty it was to call each 
name. Then the “Crier” for the tribe, named 
Standing Buffalo, who was stationed at the door and 
whose voice was something stentorian, would shout 
the name to the assembled crowd, and the proper 
Indian would come forward to receive his money. 


TO-HEE IN CIVILIZED DRESS. 

It was sent him from Philadelphia, by Friends. 
Crowds of them were huddled about the windows, 
peeping in, with eyes and mouth wide open with 
astonishment to see a “‘ white squaw”’ helping to count 
such a “heap” of money. And away over the 
many little hill-tops of that beautiful rolling prairie, 
still came the Indians on their fleet little ponies, with 
hair streaming and blankets flying in the wind,—pre- 
senting altogether a picturesque sight long to be 
remembered. The entire day was occupied in mak- 
ing “‘ the payment.”’ 

(To be continued.) 


It is easy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinions, it is easy in solitude to live after our own ; 
but the great man is he who, in the midst of the crowd, 
keeps with perfect sweetness the independence of his 
character.—Emerson. 


d>€ 
PoETRY comes nearer to vital truth than history. 
—FPlato. 












HOME LIFE IN COLONIAL DAYS.' 


Ir was an excellent idea in the author of this book to 
give, in conneetion with her intelligent and animated 
description of old-time life, an array of pictures of 
real old-time things. There are nearly one hundred 
and fifty of these illustrations, and we are assured 
that they are in every instance “ from real articles and 
scenes, usually from those still in existence.’’-—‘‘ From 
the lofts of woodsheds, under attic eaves, in dairy 
cellars, out of old trunks and seachests, from moul- 
dering warehouses,” she has gathered articles which 
represented the Colonial days,—‘“ strangely shaped 
bits, and combinations of wood, stuff, and metal.’ 

That is, they seem strangely shaped to us, now. 
But to our great grandparents they were familiar, 
and seemed most reasonable and natural. The use 
of some of them, indeed, reached down “ within the 
memory of those now living,’’ and they do not seem 
so queer, so “ quaint,” after all, to such as can re- 
member half a century or more backward. There is, 
for example, a picture of candle-dipping, and that did 
not quite go out of fashion in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania until near the time of our civil war, when coal 
oil began to be plenty and cheap. There are candle- 
moulds, too, and the snuffers on the tray—no extin- 
guisher, apparently—and these all were companions 
of the tallow candle. We can remember, too, the 
“ Dutch oven,” the warming pan (which is still cher- 
ished and even used), the porringers, the apparatus 
for carding and spinning, and many other things here 
shown, which, though they were probably “Colonial,” 
did not cease to be used until the colonies had _ be- 
come States and had gained a respectable age. 

Mrs. Earle begins her study with consideration of 
the homes of the colonial people, and gives several 
views of old houses, one of them, the Fairbanks 
House, at Dedham, Mass., built in 1636, almost a 
century earlier than any dwelling we have left stand- 
ing in Pennsylvania, except the little Letitia House, 
set up in Fairmount Park, which dates from 1682. 
Of these pictures of old houses we remark that nearly 
all of them are from New England, the exceptions 
being one or two from Virginia, and one, the Suydam 
house, Bushwick, Long Island (built 1700). Penn- 
sylvania has no representatives, though some good 
ones might be had. There is another remark, also, 
which is germane,—that these houses are all of well- 
to-do people, except a single log-cabin of a very poor 
type. There are still to be seen, within fifty miles of 
Philadelphia, or less, some well preserved log houses, 
quite habitable, built no doubt a considerable time be- 
fore the Revolution. 

We might remark, too, as to Mrs. Earle’s domestic 
utensils, household furniture, and out-door tools and 
implements, that they are very largely those of the 
region east of the Hudson, and while many of them 
are typical, some are provincial. The extensive col- 
lection which Henry C. Mercer has gathered and is 
still gathering, at Doylestown, Pa., in the charge of 
the Bucks County Historical Society, and which prom- 
ises to become one of the most interesting and valu- 
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able historical exhibits in the country, would offer to 
the observer a good many articles not known in New 
England. That region of thin soil, harsh climate, and 
spare diet has always had much to learn of the Middle 


States in regard to good living. John Adams, when 
he came to Philadelphia in 1774 to attend the first 
Continental Congress, was amazed and indeed dis- 
mayed at the eating and drinking that went on in the 
houses to which he was invited ; and the accounts we 
have left us in the diary of William Black, the Vir- 
ginian, who came here in 1744, show that well loaded 
tables were the rule thirty years before John Adams’s 
alarm for his digestion, as they had been undoubtedly 
much earlier still. 

No generalization can be made concerning the 
book under notice that would do justice to its mass of 
interesting details. Mrs. Earle has patiently gathered 
a vast amount of material, and a great merit of her 
work is that she has presented the facts with precision 
and accuracy. A fatal defect of much of the writing 
done about social conditions is that it is vague, 
sketchy, andinaccurate. In this study of the subject, 
the pictures and descriptions of the tools, utensils, 
etc., hold us to the point. She treats of the homes of 
the colonists, the houses; of the manner in which 
they were lighted ; of “‘ the kitchen fireside ”’ ; the serv- 
ing of meals ; food “ from forest and sea’’; a whole 
chapter is devoted to Indian corn; another to flax 
culture and spinning; and one to wool culture and 
spinning ; one to hand weaving ; others to girls’ oc- 
cupations, to dress, to travel, transportation, and 
taverns; to the observance of ‘‘ Sunday,” to “ colo- 
nial neighborliness,”’ and to old-time flower gardens. 

It is evident that in dealing with subjects such as 
these, the abundance of detail forbids citation more 
than a spoonful out of the sea. Every chapter is in- 
teresting. That on the cookery of corn is from the 
New England standpoint, and we are told of “ corn 
porridge,” but the word mush is not used. No one 
in this part of the country would call mush corn por- 
ridge ; indeed the word porridge is hardly known. 
“ Pumpkin bread,’’ Mrs. Earle says—half pumpkin, 
half Indian meal,—was early used in New England, 
and “ is eaten in Connecticut to this day.’”” The squash 
is a native vegetable, its name Indian. ‘‘ Beans were 
abundant, and were baked by the Indians in earthen 
pots, just as we [in New England] bake them to- 
day.”” The potato came into use slowly ; a farmer of 
Hadley, Mass., raised eight bushels in 1763, and 
thought he had a great crop. Apple-trees were 
promptly planted by the first settlers, and in Mary- 
land (as elsewhere) twenty years after they came “ the 
fruitful orchards ’’ were conspicuous. 

We can assure our readers that if they wish to 
study “old times”’ intelligently, and to get a clear 
idea how Americans, especially those east of the 
Hudson, really lived in the Colonial time, and some- 
what later, they cannot do better than to add to their 
pleasure as well as their knowledge by an acquaint- 
ance with this admirable book. 








BELIEVE me, the talent of success is nothing more 
than doing what you can do well; and doing well 
whatever you do.—A/yperion. 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 24.—S1xtH MontH II. 
BOOK AND PERIOD OF JUDGES. 


GOLDEN Text.—The Lord raised up Judges which delivered 
them out of the hands of those that spoiled them. 
—Judges, ii., 16. 


ig ‘ ( Judges ii., 6-23. 

Scripture Reading.— J si rg 

Like the preceding books of the Bible the book of 
Judges, though historical in form, is plainly written 
with a purpose which is ethical rather than historical. 
The writer has gathered together the stories of the 
Hebrew heroes belonging to the age immediately 
following the conquest, and has set them in a kind of 
formula ; ‘‘ The children of Israel did evil in the sight 
of the Lord . . . . and served Baal. Therefore the 
anger of God was hot against Israel and he sold 
them into the hands of . . . . the king of Mesopo- 
tamia”’ or of Eglon, king of Moab, or of Jabin, king of 
Canaan, or of another of the various oppressors who 
successively gained power over the Hebrews. And 
then, after the punishment had been sufficient, ‘“ the 
children of Israel cried unto the Lord,” and “the 
Lord raised up a deliverer who delivered them.” This 
formula is used to introduce the hero-tales of each of 
the so-called “judges,” many of whom were, how- 
ever, noted only for some special exploit of daring, 
and were by no means recognized as in authority by 
the tribes in general. 

As indicated previously, the first chapter of Judges 
and six verses of the second chapter are of the nature 
of an appendix to Joshua, and were evidently added 
by a later hand, since they do not at all fall in place 
with the rest of the book. The remainder of the 
second chapter and six verses of the third forma 
general introduction to the tales which are to follow. 
This and the formulas already mentioned were 
probably written in the seventh century before Christ, 
incorporating the much older hero stories ; and these 
most probably date from the period of special literary 
activity in the ninth century before Christ, at which 
time appeared also the writings (J and E) which were 
afterward included in the Pentateuch. The period 
of Judges falls mainly between 1200 B.C. and 1000 
B.C., the latter date being about that of the founding 
of the kingdom under Saul. 

From the introduction (Judges ii., 6 to iii., 7) it is 
plainly to be seen that the conquest of Palestine was 
by no means so thorough and conclusive as indicated 
in the book of Joshua. In some parts of Palestine 
no doubt the Canaanites were exterminated or driven 
out; in others they were defeated and reduced to 
slavery. But in other cases the results were less 
decisive. The Hebrews and Canaanites lived side by 
side. They mingled and intermarried. While finally, 
instances are not lacking, as in the case of Jerusalem, 
where the Hebrew invaders were repulsed altogether. 
Taking the land as a whole, then, the children of 
Israel were everywhere brought into permanent con- 
tact with the Canaanite civilization and with the 
Canaanite religion, the former indeed being more 
developed than their own. In passing from nomadic 


| life to the more settled duties of agriculture they had 


much to learn from their predecessors; and this 
learning could not be confined to matters of agricul- 
ture solely. With the Semitic peoples religion has 
close contact with all things else. A government 
divorced from the church would be incomprehensible 
to them; the idea of separation of business life 
from religious life would be an impossible one. The 
God of the Hebrews to the mass of the people was 
the God of the desert wanderings. The monotheistic 
idea which had impressed itself so strongly on their 
leader had not deeply influenced them. Moreover, 
even Moses had probably not grasped that idea in 
its fullness. Even in the ten commandments we find 
the recognition of the eazstence of other gods—the 
commandment being that they shall not be served: 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before me.”’ Also 
in the so-called “‘song of Moses’ we read “they 
provoked Him to jealousy with strange gods. . 

they sacrificed . . . to gods whom they knew not, to 
gods that came newly up, whom your fathers feared 
not.”” The idea that gods were especially attached 
to lands wasa very common one among Semites. So 
when the Hebrews came to work side by side with 
the Canaanites they were easily led to pay worship to 
the gods of the fields they had taken. In so doing 
they did not, from their own point of view, desert 
their own Jehovah. They continued to do homage 
to him, but added to their time-honored worship the 
sacrifice to the overruling powers of their new home. 
In many cases they doubtless had their tribal God in 
mind in the new forms, and considered themselves as 
merely changing the manner of their worship and not 
its object. This change would perhaps have been of 
slight importance if the God of the Hebrews had 
been of like kind with the gods of the Canaanites. 
But as we have tried to impress in preceding lessons, 
the distinguishing feature of the revelation as given to 
Moses was that God is a righteous being and demands 
personal righteousness of his worshippers. It is not 
meant that this revelation was given to no others of 
the religious thinkers of ancient days. We have 
noticed in a recent lesson that the same idea appears 
in the words of the Gentile prophet Baalam (Micah 
vi., 5-8). But in no other case among Semites, or 
indeed in all the world, was this idea made fundamen- 
tal and all-important. Consequently the resort to 
the worship of the Canaanites, with the adoption of 
its immoral and degrading ceremonies, involved the 
loss of all that gave special importance and value to 
the religion of Israel. If the worship of Jehovah 
was to be separated from personal responsibility for 
conduct, from self-command, what was left was in no 
way superior to the worship of the Canaanites. And 
the strength of Israel lay in its unity; its unity was 
wholly bound up in the community of religion. 
Therefore when they lost, even in a measure, that 
common bond, they were not able to hold their posi- 
tion against their enemies. When they forgot their 
God and served the Baals and Asherahs, then 
Jehovah was incensed against them and sold them 
into the power of their enemies. This lesson of the 
necessity for unity had to be repeated many times. 
Some of the stories told in emphasis of this lesson will 
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be taken up in future lessons, in which also we will see 
the progress toward political unity. 





NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


[FOLLOWING THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL *’ SELECTION OF TEXTS. 
PREPARED FOR ‘‘ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER.’” ] 
No. 24.—Sixth Month 11. 
THE RESURRECTION, 

GOLDEN TEXT.—I ascend unto my Father and your Father, 

and my God and your God.—John, xx., 17. 

Read the Scripture, John, xx., 11-20 
REVISED VERSION. 

THE remaining verses of the chapter from which the last 
lesson was taken should be read. They describe the clos- 
ing scene, after Jesus had yielded up his spirit, the appli- 
cation to Pilate by Joseph of Arimathzea for the bedy, its 
preparation for burial, and the interment in Joseph’s ‘‘ new 
tomb,’’ in a garden near the place of Crucifixion. The 
first ten verses of the chapter from which the present 
lesson is taken describe the visit of Mary Magdalene to 
the tomb, the discovery that the stone had been rolled 
away, her summoning of Peter and John, and their entry 
into the tomb, w here they found the grave clothes lying, 
but the body gone. The two disciples went away, but 
Mary remained. 

it is worthy of notice that John, ‘‘the beloved disci 
ple,’’ who wrote the gospel which has been called the 
**Gospel for Christians,’ refers to the Resurrection with 
much fuller detail than any of the other three gospel 
writers As the most spiritually minded of the friends 
and disciples of the Master, his account thus has special 
claim upon us. That Jesus arose, that he passed by 
‘*translation’’ from the physical death which is the com- 
mon lot, into a new life, in the form, and perhaps in the 
very flesh, in which he had been appearing, teaching, and 
acting, is the obvious meaning of the account. In the 


early time of the Christian church this was regarded as of 


the highest importance, since it signified to doubters the 
crowning miracle, possible only to one who could actually 
and physically triumph over death. 

In his first epistle to the Corinthians, (Chap. xv.) 
Paul has elaborated the Christian teaching of his time on 
the subject, and in the course of his explanation has left to 
us many passages of remarkable beauty and spirituality, 
(used often in the ritual of churches), which have brought 
comfort to many in the hour of bereavement. He declares 
that ‘‘it,’’ the person, the entity of life, is ‘‘sown in 
weakness’’ but is ‘‘ raised in power.’’ ‘It is sown a 
natural body ; it is raised a spiritual body,’’ he says, and 
he adds that, ‘‘ flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God; neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.’’ 
He employs the beautiful and expressive figure of the grain 
which is cast into the ground, and which dies that new 
life may come up. 

It was a grand and comforting promise which fell from 
the lips of Jesus, when he said: ‘‘Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.’’ The freedom 
which comes through the truth has, among its many bless- 
ings, also made those who accept it and follow it free from 
the fear of death. Jesus did not overcome by abolishing 
death, but he taught men, both by word and by deed, 
that life and love have the greater and more enduring 
power, and that in the glorified life beyond the grave there 
shall be neither sorrow nor the power of death. ‘I am 
the resurrection and the life: he that believeth in me, 
though he die, yet shall he live : and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die.’ (John, xi., 25, 26). 
In all the ages there has been but one voice that has brought 


such a message to the human soul,—the voice of the Holy 
Spirit through Jesus. 

We need to firmly hold the great truth of which the 
Resurrection is the type. To all these come, and must 
come, seasons of sorrow for others departing, and the one 
season of supreme experience for themselves, when they 
must yield up their stewardship and depart into another 
country. When those we love pass from us we need to 
hold fast our faith in the immortality of the soul. 


Alas for him who never sees 

The light shine through his cypress trees : 
Who hopeless lays his dead away 

Nor looks to see the light of day 

Across the mournful marbles play ; 

Who has not learned in hours of faith 

The truth, to sense and flesh unknown, 

That Life is ever lord of death, 

And Love can never lose its own.— Whittier. 


We need to hold it fast that we may the better compre- 
hend many of the hard, sometimes bitter, experiences of 
this life. We need to have faith that this life is but a time 
of preparation, of discipline, of development of character, 
for a higher, purer, holier life beyond. Only in and by 
this faith can we understand the mystery of our present 
life, or even faintly apprehend its deep significance. We 
need, above all, to make a part of our inner life the truth 
declared of old, yet ever new, that ‘‘ in the way of right- 
eousness is life, and in the pathway thereof there is no 
death.’’ We may quote again from Whittier: 


Suffice it if—my good and ill unreckoned, 
And all forgiv en through Thy abounding grace— 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place : 
Some humble door among Thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 
And flows forever through heaven's green expansions 
The river of thy peace. 


THE WESTTOWN CENTENNIAL. 


Many of our readers will be interested in the one 
hundredth anniversary of the establishment of West- 
town Boarding School, which is to be celebrated there 
on Sixth month 10, 1899. The Committee in charge 
gives through the columns of Zhe Friend this kindly 
invitation : 

A cordial invitation is herewith extended to all old scholars, 
their husbands, wives, and children, and others who have been 
identified with the School, to participate in this occasion and 
to become members of this association, whether now con- 
nected with our religious Society or not. Those specially 
interested in the subject of education among Friends are also 
invited. All who have contributed to the Westtown Centen- 
nial Memorial Fund are particularly invited to be present. 

Ample preparations are being made to care for and enter- 
tain a very large gathering (about three thousand people). 
Everything needful for the day, including tent, conveyances, 
and a substantial luncheon will be provided by the Westtown 
Old Scholars’ Association, without charge. A prominent 
feature will be the presentation of the Westtown Centennial 
Memorial Fund. There will be addresses by entertaining 
speakers. The school buildings and grounds and specimens 
of the handiwork of the scholars will be on exhibition. 

Please extend this invitation to any who should attend, 
but who may not have received it. 

On behalf of the Board of Managers of the Westtown 
Old Scholars’ Association. SAMUEL L. ALLEN. 


SOMEWHERE the things that try us 
Shall all have passed away ; 
And doubt and fear no longer 
Impede the perfect day.—A. C. Shaw. 
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NATIONS AS “ NEIGHBORS.” 


Let us hope that one of the results of the Conference 
at The Hague may be the broadening out of interna- 
tional good feeling. The participation in the Confer- 
ence by the smaller nations, as well as the larger, isa 


hopeful feature ; in past times it has been too much 


the rule for the “‘ Powers’ to dispose of the othcrs | : i. 
_ salaried ministry, and we have been most generously 


| aided in many of the concerns that we feel itis vital 


according to their own ideas of their interests. 


A powerful persuasive against the quarrels and 


wars of nations would be the existence of a greater | 


degree of kindly feeling between the peoples who com- 
pose the nations. Whether we name this feeling 
Human Brotherhood, and endeavor by some expan- 
sive growth of our Christian sympathies to take all 
mankind into our regard, or whether we simply labor 
to remove the prejudices which people in one land 
very commonly entertain against people in another, 
and to establish instead the truth that if every nation 
has its imperfections, all have also points of excel- 
lence,—whichever way our effort is made, it ought to 
do good. The great need is to give to the masses in 
each country a kindlier feeling toward the masses in 
other countries. It will then become more and more 
difficult for the fomenters of war, those who expect to 
profit by war, to create the conditions out of which it 
comes. 

Perhaps it is true—we fear it zs true—that most 
persons have some nation in their mind against whom 
they feel a strong prejudice. They may not be able 
to explain the reason for it, but the prejudice exists. 
In olden times, the hostility of the English and French 
peoples was extreme. In more recent days the hatred 
of France for Germany has been intensified by the un- 
happy seizure of Alsace and Lorraine, at the end of 
the war of 1870. In Austria and Hungary the ill 
feeling between the German and the Czech race ele- 
ments 
within the empire, and threaten further trouble. 

The cure for these things, of course, is for the 
peoples who compose the different nations to come to 
regard one another as “‘ neighbors”’ in the Christian 
sense. Some progress toward this may be made in 
the Conference now assembled. 





have been the cause of violent dissensions | 
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FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF OUR MEETINGS. 
Durinc the sessions of out late most excellent yearly 
meeting, a question arose in reference to the ability of 
some meetings relative to their support of the various 
concerns that arise needing money to conduct them. 
When we consider how small a portion of our worldly 
substance,—and no one is expected to contribute be— 
yond his ability—is set apart for meeting expenditure, 


itmight seem as if a false idea prevailed on this point. 


It should be considered not only a duty, but a privi- 


| lege and pleasure, and every member should be so 


trained, to give even the mite, if able to do no more, 
to the support of the religious household that claims 
him a member. 

We are exempt from the large expenditures that 
many other denominations consider incumbent upon 
them to maintain, inasmuch as we have no system of 


for us to sustain, so we should feel it our duty to 
freely contribute to any cause that claims the support 
of Friends as an organized body, else we will im- 
poverish ourselves in spirit as individuals and as a 
society. To share what we have is a Christian’s privi- 
lege, and especially to aid in well conducting every 
phase of work engaged in by our own ‘“ household of 
faith ’’ should be esteemed a favor. 

Our young people, earnest in their efforts on be- 
half of the causes in which our Friends as a body are 
engaged, feel greater interest in our Society when they 
receive from it hearty codperation and judicious sup- 
port in their work. And let us all unite in this, those 
who live remotely where calls are less frequent, and 
those who live in cities and towns where demands for 
aid in all directions are constant and pressing. 

“To save that we may give,” should bea well- 


| known motto in every Friends’ household, where 


simplicity and living within one’s income, should en- 
able us to freely and cheerfully sustain our body in 
every good work. 


Tue editors of THE INTELLIGENCER on consulting with 
friends of the Doukhobors, concluded that the fund which 
they have collected could be used at this time more advantage- 
ously, than if held longer. On the 29th ultimo, they sent a 
draft for $288, (the amount received to date), to Prince D. A. 
Hilkoffand W. F. McCreary, chairman of the local Winnipeg 
Relief Committee. These friends were asked to use one-half 
of the fund for the sick, of whom there are quite a number, 
purchasing supplies for them and relieving their necessities as 
faras possible. The other half of the fund was to be applied 
to the purchase of cows, which are much needed. The press- 


ing needs of the Doukhobors and their efforts to help them- 


selves are set forth in another column. THE INTELLIGENCER 
is prepared to take charge of and promptly forward other funds 
which may be contributed for these people. 
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BIRTHS. 


GREGG.—At Morrisville, Pa., Fourth month 28, 1899, to 
John W. and Agnes Woodman Gregg, a danghter, who is 
named Edith Woodman Gregg. 


MARRIAGES. 


BUSHONG—KEENE.—At Friends’ meeting-house, Ruth- 
erfurd Place, under the care of New York Monthly Meeting, 
Fifth month 25, 1899, Dr. Charles H. Bushong of New York 
City, son of Gilbert and Edith K. Bushong of Eden township, 
Lancaster county, Pa., and Nora E., daughter of Rebecca J. 
and the late Samuel Keene, of Collamer, Chester county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


COMLY.—Fifth month 28, 1899, at her mother's resi- 
dence, Philadelphia, Sarah Waln Comly, daughter of Emma 
R. and the late Seth I. Comly, and granddaughter of the late 
Thomas Ridgway. 4 


COX.—At his home in Baltimore, Md., Fifth month 7, 


1899, John Roberts, son of Mary L. and the late John R. Cox. 


MATTHEWS.—In Baltimore, Md., Fifth month 11, 1899, 
Priscilla Matthews, aged 82 ; a member of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting, and formerly an elder of Gunpowder Monthly 
Meeting. 


MENDENHALL.—At Richmond, Ind., Fourth month 14, 
1899, Elizabeth Mendenhall, aged 65 years. She was the 
daughter of Absalom and Alice Mendenhall, both of them 
worthy elders of Whitewater Monthly Meeting. Elizabeth was 
born in Clinton county, Ohio, in 1834, and commenced active 
life as a school teacher at the early age of seventeen years, 
and continued in this occupation for many years. About 1876 
she became the bookkeeper for W. C. Starr & Son, in 
Richmond, Indiana, where she continued for three years, 
when a serious accident by falling out of a carriage disabled 
her for a year. She then kept books for the grocery house of 
Van D. Brown. But her nervous system becoming shattered, 


she was soon compelled to relinquish business, and for twenty | 


years was greatly afflicted, being confined to her bed, and en- 
tirely helpless ; but her mental faculties kept clear, and her 
memory unimpaired. 

The loss of her devoted sister Sarah, who was her untiring 
nurse, and who preceded her to the Better Land by about a 
year, was a great shock to her. Her life was one of unselfish 
service to others, whilst able to labor, and of long submission 
to helplessness at last, and death was a welcome messenger to 
her. Blessed are those who have been faithful followers of 
the ‘‘ Inward Light,’’ when they are ‘‘ judged by the deeds 
done in the body.”’ A. M. S. 


MICHENER.—At Cottageville, Bucks county, Pa., on 
Fifth-day, Fifth month 25, 1899, Dr. Isaiah Michener, aged 
87 years and 4 months ; a member of Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

At the age of twenty-five he began the practice of veter- 
inary surgery, which he continued until within a few months 
of his death. He occupied a prominent place in his profes- 
sion, was a frequent contributor to professional journals, and 
the first President of the United States Veterinarian Medical 
Association. He was thought to be the oldest practicing vet- 
erinarian in the United States. 


WILSON.—At his home near Hockessin, Del., Fourth 
month 28, 1899, Stephen Wilson, in his 77th year ; a member 
of Centre Monthly Meeting, Del. He was truly an upright 
and conscientious man in all his dealings ; his calm and quiet 
manner will long be remembered. H. M. M. 


WOOD.—On Second-day, Fifth month 22, 1899, Mary, 
wife of Caleb Wood, in her 78th year. 





‘* THOUGH many a flower in the wood is waking, 
The daffodil is our doorside queen ; 
She pushes upward the sward already 
To spot with sunshine the early green.’’—Aryantz. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
GRANVILLE HALF-YEAR MEETING. 

Tue Half-Yearly Meeting of Friends held in Gran- 
ville, N. Y., commenced with the usual business 
meeting (ministers and elders), Third-day, Fifth 
month 16. On Fourth-day Philip Dorland, of Sara- 
toga, spoke on the subject of “ Eternal Life,” and 
explained how it is ‘‘ knowing God”’ which constitutes 
life eternal, and to know God is to live a life of obedi- 
ence to him. If we are truly obedient to his com- 
mands, we shall experience the joys of life eternal 
even while living in this world. 

Aaron Flansburg, of Cambridge, spoke from the 
text, ‘‘ The words which I speak unto you they are 
spirit and they are life.” He gave an interesting 
testimony from his own experience, and drew analo- 
gies between the most common duties of life and the 
deepest spiritual truths. One has a duty.to perform 
even when making a chisel, for if not tempered rightly 
it cannot be used to cut the marble, but will be a 
most disappointing failure. So must our lives be 
rightly tempered to perform the duties required of us. 
He illustrated the truth that one poor and humble in 
this world’s goods, but rich in the spiritual life, can 
be of the greatest help to those suffering under afflic- 
tion and despair. He gave an illustration also of the 
weakness of an infidel’s arguments when met by 
those of an uneducated Christian who is yet learned 
in ‘“ the wisdom of God.” 

Charles Robinson, superintendent of the Chap- 
paqua Mountain Institute, spoke from the text, ‘ God 
is in his holy temple, let all the earth keep silence 
before him.’ He beautifully illustrated the need we 
all have of times of silent ‘“ waiting upon the Lord,”’ 
both for strength and guidance. A little child’s 
gradual growth in knowledge illustrates the growth 
of our spiritual nature. 

A seed planted in the ground does not lie there 
inactive. So God places in the soul of every child a 

spiritual seed. Our natures are both human and 
divine. From his experience with youth he believed 
there was in all a natural tendency toward religion ; 
still man may choose to live only the human, without 
the divine. The natural man is unable to develop 
himself. Jesus has taught us that we must receive 
this divine life from God, and in its development we 
must cooperate with God, who will enable us to over- 
come the evil in ourselves. We have a measure of 
the divine attributes of God. But one of our attri- 
butes is the capability of suffering. Can God suffer ? 
Jesus Christ, who was the highest manifestation of 
God on earth, suffered, and, in a measure, we may 
suffer like him in our love and sympathy for others. 
He paid a touching tribute to his Christian grand- 
mother, who performed no public works, but whose 
life was a living sermon, not only to her own family, 
but to all with whom she came in contact. The cry 
of “let this world alone”’ is misleading, as we need 


g, 
| to use all our faculties and all our opportunities in 
| living the Christian life before the world here, and in 
| preparation for ‘“‘the mansions prepared’”’ for us by 
| Jesus Christ. 


Fifth-day meeting 


D? 





at 11 a.m., Philip Dorland 
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spoke on the subject, ‘‘ What are we here for ?”’ and 
said if we understood this question rightly, and lived 
according to God’s will, instead of being a “vale of 
tears,” this life might be joyous and happy. 

Aaron Flansburg spoke from the text, ‘‘ There is 
joy in Heaven over one sinner that repenteth.” He 
spoke feelingly of the Lord’s call to himself and tes- 
tified to the all-sufficiency of God's help to enable us 
to overcome every evil. 

Charles Robinson spoke on the subject of love. 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son,” etc. As the parent’s love for the child 
calls forth love from the child, so does God’s love 
work in our hearts. We are not created and placed 
here for mere selfish enjoyment, not even for the 
satisfaction of living Christian lives for ourselves alone, 
but our Christian love must show itself in action. 
He testified to the power and helpfulness of the 
Scriptures, and exhorted his hearers to learn of the 
power of the inward revelation of God's spirit, as 
made known to us in the silence of inward com- 
munion. He paid a beautiful tribute to the late 
Aaron M. Powell, whom he had known intimately 
from childhood. He said his whole life, almost from 
boyhood, had been given to the service of his fellow- 
men; helping the oppressed, uplifting the fallen, 
sparing himself no labor which could benefit others. 
He mentioned his five journeys to Europe and his 
sudden death, while speaking in meeting, adding, “he 
has indeed entered into his rest.” 

He gave thanks for the broader feeling of Chris- 
tian brotherhood which prevails between the churches 
of to-day. He gave a remarkable instance of the 
guidance of God’s spirit. As he was nearing his 
home one day, he seemed to hear the command to 
‘‘stop.” It was repeated, and he turned his steps 
away from his home until, when approaching a cot- 
tage, he felt the command to enter it and deliver a 
message. He reasoned against the impression with- 
out avail, and when a pale, weary mother opened the 
door to admit him, he apologized to her, saying he 
knew not why he was there. She replied that doubt- 
less it was to see her sick son, who was then very 
low, but she informed him that her son (who had 
been wild and thoughtless before his illness) refused 
to see any more ministers, as several had called on 
him. C. Robinson told her she need not consider 
him a minister, and requested to see the son if he 
would consent to an interview. He did so on the 
condition that he (Robinson) should speak no word 
on religion! He said he could not express his feel- 
ings as he saw the tears running down the face of the 
Christian mother, and heard her son’s reply. He sat 
by the bedside in silence, until at length the sick son 
reached out a thin hand to him. He grasped it and 
began to speak loving words to the sufferer, not con- 
cealing the fact that he seemed very near the end of 
his earthly life. : 
of the future, and_he replied he knew nothing of it, 


and knew nothing of God, having never seen him. | 
He asked if he loved his mother, to which he quickly 


replied “‘ Yes,”” and spoke of her great care and love 
for him. 


such an undying love for you but God, who is love, 





| sorrowful that our nation should have turned 


Then he asked him of his thoughts | 





“ But,” said Robinson, ‘who gave her | 
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and who loves you even more than an earthly parent 
can.” “God doves me ?"’ exclaimed the youth, incredu- 
lously. ‘A sinner like me?” C. Robinson very 
lovingly assured him of God’s love for him, and en- 
treated him to open his heart to him, accept his love, 
and learn what it was to be truly happy. -Witha 
smile lighting up his countenance, the young man 
replied, ‘I didn’t think God loved me. I am so glad 
to have you tell me this.”’ 

The meeting closed with prayer from Aaron 
Flansburg and Charles Robinson. L. J. M. 











For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PEACE AND IMPERIALISM. 


I woutp like to be understood as to my position and 
testimony on the questions of Peace and of Imperi- 
alism, now so vitally claiming the earnest attention of 
the nation, and particularly of our Religious Society ; 
as almost the only religious society which has held a 
testimony against all war from its foundation. 
Friends, read the advices of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting on war, and ask yourselves, “ How far do I 
unite with them, and how far have I been faithful in 
upholding them ?”’ 

I said in our late Yearly Meeting, and on reflec- 
tion I firmly believe it, that if all under the name of 
Friends had, during the past two years, faithfully and 
earnestly maintained this precious testimony, the war 
with Spain would not have been. I further said that 
if all under our name would be faithful now and con- 
tinue so, our beloved country would be checked in 
the imperial policy now inaugurated, and we would 
recede from the position of governing any people or 
nation without their own consent. I feel as the good 
and venerable Charles Elliot Norton, of Harvard, 
has beautifully and feelingly expressed himself: 
“Less than one hundred days of war has resulted in 
revolution in the United States,—the foundations on 
which the republic rested have been unsettled ; the 
principles upon which the government depends have 
been violated. We the one great non-military power 
of the world have suddenly joined the ranks of the 
nations burdened with great armies and navies. 
Whatever disposition may be made of the Philippines, 
we are already, through holding them, brought into 
entangling relations with the nations of the Old 
World, and run the risk of losing the inestimable 
boon of freedom from the complications of the 
politics of the Old World. Our hearts have been 
heavy with a new weight of care, and the very 
brightness of the sunshine has but deepened by 
contrast the cloud of our sorrowful thoughts— 
its 
back upon its old ideals, and should have chosen 
that ancient path, familiar to the Old World, worn 
by the bloody feet of hapless generations; the 


path of aggressive war, of foreign conquest, of 
alien territorial aggrandizement; the path that 


leads from trouble to trouble.’”’ Now I would ask 
F. P. Marsh, and other dear friends who have 


thought right to uphold or apologize for our govern- 
| ment in prosecuting this most cruel, unjust war, Have 
I or any Friend in writing against it impugned your 
You may be perfectly sincere and honest 


motives ? 








in the course you pursue; many thousands of those 
engaged in this war, I doubt not, think they are 
patriotically serving their country. 

We grant your sincerity and right to toleration. 
But, friends, do not ask us to abate our earnest testi- 
mony against this deplorable war. I do honestly 
believe that the army in the Philippines has been the 
slayer of defenceless women and children; that our 
soldiers under orders have shot down prisoners in 
cold blood; and we cannot look to our authorities at 
Manila or Washington for the truth in this matter, 
for we know the dispatches have been censored and 
the facts suppressed. We have indisputable evidence 
from the soldiers’ letters to parents and relatives that 
these enormities have been perpetrated. The people 
of our country should know the truth and should 
feel it a duty to protest against this iniquity in order 
to save our beloved country. 

‘* Shall freemen lack the indignant thought, 

Shall Mercy’s bosom cease to swell, 


Shall Heaven bleed, shall Truth succumb, 
Shall tongue and press and soul be dumb? 


‘*No; guided by our country’s laws, 
For truth and right, for suffering man, 

Be ours to strive in freedom’s cause, 
As Christians may, as freemen can.”’ 
We cannot oppress and rob another people of 
their liberty without endangering our own, If Im- 
perialism rules our nation a despotic government will 
succeed. Our fate hangs wavering in the balance. 


“Choose ye whom ye will serve. If the Lord be 
God serve him.” Davip FErRIs. 


LETTER FROM HANNAH A. PLUMMER. 

Editors FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 

SPENDING a few weeks in this smoky city, I have 
been especially interested in the Carnegie Libraries. 
I thought your readers might perhaps be interested in 
some further notice of them than has appeared in the 
daily papers. A few years ago Andrew Carnegie 
gave $1,200,000 for libraries, to be built in the city 
of Pittsburg. The main library is in the East End, at 
the entrance to Schenley Park. The music hall, 
science museum, and art gallery are all under the same 
roof with the library. As it has outgrown its present 
quarters in four years, Andrew Carnegie recently 
donated for an extension of this building, $1,750,000. 
Seven branch libraries are to be built in different parts 
of the city, so that the people remote from the main 
one may be more easily accommodated. Three are 
now completed, and in operation. The city gener- 
ously maintains all these libraries. A. Carnegie main- 
tains the art gallery and science museum. 

Yesterday I went with the Librarian, Edwin H. 
Anderson, and his wife, to visit two of these. They 
are in the more crowded districts, where children 
throng the streets. These buildings are near the 
school houses. After school hours and in the even- 
ings and on Friday afternoons the children flock into 
the libraries and into the children’s reading rooms. 
They have free access to the shelves and can select 
their own books. There are a number of tables of 
graduated heights, and they quietly seat themselves to 
read or to study up some question in connection with 
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their lessons. The librarians and attendants are 
always on the alert to secure new pictures and other 
objects of interest, and place them upon the walls that 
the children’s interest may be kept alive to what is 
passing in the world around them. 

These branch library buildings are of brick and 
stone of approved architecture, and present a good 
appearance, so that they seem to raise the tone of the 
neighborhood, being object lessons of good work and 
good taste. The interior is designed by the librarian, 
whose experience of a library’s needs has qualified 
him for this designing, and who has charge of all the 
libraries. 

On one side of the entrance hall in these district 
libraries, is a large reading room with reference books 
on shelves around theroom. A number of tables are 
in these, all well lighted. On the opposite side of the 
hall is the children’s reading room, with choice books 
carefully selected, arranged about the walls. Back of 
these rooms is a large room running across the whole 
building. In this are the book stacks, arranged so 
that they all converge toward the desk in the center 
of the building. This circular desk in which the 
librarian sits commands a view down all the stacks 
into both reading rooms through glass partitions, and 
of the front hall and doors. On each side of this 
circular desk is a turnstile, so that the borrower goes 
in one and delivers his book and out of the other with 
his new book. In one of these, and perhaps there 
will be in others, is a lecture room, accessible from 
the outside, where university extension or illustrated 
and other lectures may be given. 

It is easy to imagine how much all these privileges 
and opportunities may mean to a neighborhood. How 
the next generation may reach a much higher level 
than the present one. How education and intelligence 
may improve the surroundings, make cleaner streets, 
more comfortable and beautiful homes, and elevate 
and ennoble humanity. Ina sermon I listened to 
here recently, the minister made this statement: 
“The slum is not a poor tenement, it is a condition 
of mind.’ Ifthe condition of mind is improved then 
we may suppose the poor tenement may improve. It 
is said here that Andrew Carnegie always paid the 
highest wages in the steel business. If he had paid 
much higher than the other mills could afford, that 
would have made trouble with other mills. If he 
could haye done this, it is a question whether the 
people would have received as much good from it as 
they will receive now from his generous benefactions. 
Whether he was wrong in his getting I may not 
judge, but he is certainly wise in his giving, and we 
may be glad that he is not hoarding it. It must bea 
great pleasure and satisfaction to administer upon one’s 
own estate, instead of having it wasted in litigation, 
as it too often is after death. 

From what I hear inthis great mill of the world, 
it is as often the upper workmen who are the oppres- 
sors, as the capitalist. When a poor man becomes 
rich he begins to look at the question of capital and 
labor from a different standpoint, showing that 
human nature is the same in rich and poor. One 
who has known what it is “to want and to abound”’ 
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can truly say, ‘“‘ Give me neither poverty nor riches.” 
Prosperity has its trials and its tests as well as adver- 
sity. There are pleasures among the lowly which the 
rich never know, and there are trials among the rich 
which the poor can never guess. There are troubles 
on the mountain top which are unknown in the val- 
leys. Poverty is to be deplored and remedied as 
much as possible, and great wealth should not be 
striven for. It may harden the heart, though not 
necessarily. Let us not stir up envy and heart-burn- 
ing and covetousness, but let us try to find out where 
wrong lies, and endeavor to bring about better condi- 
tions, in the spirit of love which would unify, not 
antagonize and separate. 

Since being here I have attended three lectures by 
Susan Blow,—‘‘the Mother of Kindergartens,” as 
she is called. I understand that she has recently 
published a book “for mothers,” certainly it must 
be valuable if it is as interesting as her lectures. 
Mothers of young children would no doubt find this 
book very helpful and suggestive. 


Hague, let us uphold the hands of those engaged in 
it, if only by our unexpressed desires. What we 
sincerely and earnestly desire helps in a way to bring 
results. 
we realize it or not, is among the silent forces. 

What shall we do without our leader in good 
works—our dear friend Aaron M. Powell? Let us 
hope there is an Elisha who will take up his work 
and carry it on; the work will never be finished per- 
haps ; there will always be need of a succession. Let 
us each fulfill our allotted task, which may be well 
advanced when it drops from our hands. This would 
be the most fitting memorial, and surely most pleasing 
to him,—hearts dedicated to the Father's service in 
the rescue and saving from peril of those in dan- 
gerous places. All good is of slow growth and 
requires continuous persevering and patient labor. 
Let each of us find and do our part. We may say 
with Jean Ingelow.— 

‘I am glad to know I am not bound 
To make the world go right, 
But only to discover and to do 
The work that God appoints.’’ 
fittsburg, Pa., Fifth month 24, 1899. 


Tue following is from an address by an Episcopal 
clergyman at the dedication of a Jewish Temple: 

“Many are the things which divide men; but 
there are more and deeper and holier things which are 


common to the hopes and needs of all. The differ- 
ences between you and me are most marked—a chasm 
that many consider impossible to bridge ; and as you 
are honest in your convictions, you expect me as 
being equally honest in mine to abate not one jot or 
tittle of them on this and all otcasions. I believe with 
my whole soul that God manifests himself zz human- 
ity—not in any exceptional instance, but in all men, 
according to their capacity to receive Him.” 


ds¢€ 


‘* TRUE peace must have its foundation in right- 
eousness.”’ 


| the Proclamation of Emancipation. 


What we truly desire we are, and whether | 
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MINUTE: AARON M. POWELL. 
Minute of the Board of Managers of the National Temper- 
ance Society, adopted Fifty-day, May 18th, 1899. 

This Board has learned with sincere sorrow of the death 
of our late esteemed colleague, Aaron M. Powell, of Plainfield, 
N. J. The death messenger came to him suddenly in a meet- 
ing of Friends in Philadelphia, and just as he had risen to 
speak, thus fulfilling a desire which he had often expressed, 
‘«to die in the harness.’’ 

Aaron M. Powell was born in Dutchess county, New York, 
in 1832. He had an early ambition for a college education, 
but before this cherished object could be accomplished he 
became deeply interested in the Anti-Slavery cause, and 
threw himself into it with a whole-souled devotion which was 
never relaxed until the chains of the slave were severed by 
For several years he was 
the editor of the Anti-Slavery Standard, and both as speaker 
and writer was closely associated with Garrison, Phillips, 
Curtis, Whittier, and other leaders in the Anti-Slavery 
movement. 

In December, 1872, he was elected District Secretary of 
the ‘‘ National Temperance Society and Publication House,’’ 


| and editor of the National Temperance Advocate, and con- 


tinued to fill these offices until May, 1893. At the same time 


| he took an active interest in the cause of Peace and Inter- 
What an event is the Peace Conference at The | 


national Arbitration, and for each of these philanthropic 
movements, he was for many years an earnest advocate, both 


| by pen and tongue. 


The latest and most conspicuous work to which he gave his 
attention, was that of the American Purity Alliance, of which 
he was the founder and the president from the year of its 
formation to the day of his death. In furtherance of this work, 
he edited its organ, Zhe Philanthropist, and traveled exten- 
sively both in this country and in Europe, addressing confer- 
ences and other meetings, while at the same time he was 


| actively engaged with his pen. 


But the bounds of his humanitarian efforts were by no 
means limited to the associations named. The Freedom of 


| the South, the Indians of our Western plains, and the perse- 


cuted Armenians came in for a large share of his active 
sympathy, and wherever there were wounds to heal, wrongs 
to redress, or sufferings to alleviate, he gave not sympathy 
only, but did yeoman service to the extent of his ability. 
Aaron M. Powell was a diligent observer and student of 
all the great public questions of the day, and opinions con- 
scientiously formed were firmly adhered to. At the same 
time, he was very tolerant, and always ready to consider the 
opinions of those who differed from him. He was a forcible 
and lucid speaker, never rising to oratorical flights of imagina- 
tion, but was intensely practical ; his manner was quiet, self- 
possessed, never declamatory, modest, and very respectful 
and deferential, but without fawning. He alwayssecured the 
respectful attention of those he addressed, and seldom failed 
to carry conviction. He was particularly happy in addressing 
Congressional and other Legislative Committees, and in this 
service year after year represented the National Temperance 


| Society, and with excellent effect. 


By the gentleness and urbanity of his manner, and by the 
warmth and sincerity of his friendship, he established him- 
self in the confidence and affection of those with whom he 
was associated in philanthropic work. His untiring and un- 
selfish devotion to the right ‘‘as God gave him to see the 
right,’’ has, we reverently believe, earned for him the high 
encomium—“‘ well done, good and faithful servant.’’ 

The Board directs a copy of this minute to be sent to the 
beloved partner of his life, with the assurance of our profound 
sympathy in her sore bereavement. 

James B. Dunn, General Secretary. 
New York, May 19, 1899. 


THE lives that make the world so sweet 
Are shy, and hide like a humble flower ; 
We pass them by with our careless feet, 
Nor dream 'tis their fragrance that fills the bower 
And cheers and comforts us hour by hour. 
— Unknown. 





_ FRIENDS?’ 


EVENING MEETINGS, YEARLY 
WEEK. 

GOOD LITERATURE AND TEMPERANCE. 
THE meeting of Third-day evening of Yearly Meeting week, 
under the auspices of the Committee on Philanthropic Labor, 
was devoted to the subjects of Good Literature and Temper- | 
ance. Jesse H. Holmes presided, and opened the meeting 
with a feeling tribute to the work of Aaron M. Powell in these 
lines of philanthropy. 

The first subject was presented by Joseph S. Walton, 
Principal of Friends’ Central School. He spoke of the need 
that exists for careful supervision over the reading in which 
children of the best homes indulge. The danger among the 
children of Friends is not so much from the so-called trash as 
from the habit of desultory reading. First of all we must 
teach a taste for good reading, and the opportunity to do this 
comes as often as the eager request for a story. Boys, es- 
pecially, need the presence of action in their stories as in 
their play. Let parents see to it that in the oral story and in 
the book the action is vigorous and of a healthful influence. 
It is not difficult to teach the young to love good stories, if 
the stories are but welltold. It is not hard, when the love of 
good stories is established, te teach the love of good books. 
And yet the vital point lies right here, in the ability to recog- 
nize those elements that are good and uplifting. Some never 
learn it; to some it comes very early in life. But it can 
never come without something of reaching. Children should 
be taught, not only to read good books, but to read them 
thoroughly ; therein lies the secret of intellectual strength. 
Moreover, if the appreciation of a good book is to be spon- 
taneous, it must be because we have trained ourselves to the 
habit of high thinking ; and in this training there is no more 
powerful factor than our daily conversation. Let us not talk 
below the level that we ought to hold. 

Dr. Walton's address was thoughtfully discussed. Eliza- 
beth Lloyd expressed the hope that those of mature years who 
find themselves unappreciative of good literature may place 
themselves under the influence of those who have come to 
love it. The presence of good books in the home is a valua- 
ble incentive ; still better is the possession of noble passages 
in the memory. William G. Hubbard, superintendent of 
the American Railway Literary Union, explained the work of 
that organization in driving trashy literature from the news- 
stands. Alfred Love, David Ferris, and others also spoke. 

The subject of Temperance was opened with a paper by 
John L. Carver. He said, in brief: ‘‘ What are we going to 
do about it?) We have much to struggle against, within and 
without ; and we have the choice of two methods, suppression 
and inflection ; force and tact. The liquor interests have 
used force only after tactful diplomacy has thoroughly paved 
the way for it. The saloon has rather bent than forced public 
opinion to its support. Its progress has been made many 
times by way of political corruption, but more often by ap- 
pealing to the masses with false but attractive ideals of pleas- 
ure. Here, then, is one point at which we may take hold; 
and by the very nature of the case we must do so tactfully. 
We must be content, at first, to draw men towards the ideals 
to which we hope ultimately to lead them. We must meet on 
their own plain the men whom we would help. We cannot, 
with real success, prohibit indulgence in one pleasure until 
we have substituted a better. Here, then, is something that 
we may undertake now. Results will come slowly ; but they 
will be sure, for they will rest upon changed ideals, and men’s 
hearts will be with us while they reach higher and a little 
higher for life’s pleasures.’’ 

Florence Conrad Griscom took for the text of her excellent 
paper, ‘‘What would Jesus do?’’ Are our methods good 
enough for us? Are they worthy of him and of our profession ? 
Do we care with an interest that is vital, energetic, forceful ? 
Is it really our affair that every cradle is in danger? Mild 
attempts against the saloon in many States have failed. 
There is no way but to strike at the root, and kill it. Personal 
influence and example are needed everywhere ; to give them 
freely is the duty that we owe to ourselves, to humanity, to 
God. As for party, call it by any name, so that it builds on 
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| to party, by reason whereof the traffic flourishes. 


| many methods in fighting the evil. 


| ing of Fifth month 17. 


| to become too long. 


| Jesus's teaching to modern conditions. 





God asits foundation. As for methods, what would Jesus do ? 


In the discussion that followed, the thought was expressed ' 
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the drink evil has two principal features, the legal and the 
social. Prohibition is the means of disposing of the first. 
The second is more difficult to overcome, but success here 
depends upon success in the other point. 

Thomas H. Speakman suggested woman's suffrage and 
independent voting as requisite to overcome present slavery 
Everett 
Griscom repudiated the theory of heredity and the effective- 
ness of tact. Alfred Love appealed for a better enforcement 


| of those regulations that are already on the statute books. 


The chairman, in closing the meeting, spoke of the need for 
It is worth while to make 
use of every one that helps. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

An adjourned meeting of the Association for the Promotion 
of First-day Schools within the limits of Philadelphia’ Yearly 
Meeting was held at Race Street meeting-house on the even- 
John L. Carver, clerk, read a part of 
the tenth chapter of Mark, after the meeting had gathered 
into the usual silence. 

The report of volume thirty of Scattered Seeds was read and 
accepted. It showsa circulation of 5,182 copies, and ex- 


| penses for 1898 of $1,687.08, which, through help from the 


Samuel Jeanes Fund, have just been equaled by receipts. 
Evidences of appreciation continue, but several First-day 
schools have reduced their subscription lists, owing to decline 
in their members. On the recommendation of the editor, a 


| committee was appointed to nominate persons to serve on the 
| Scattered Seeds and Mission Committee. 


Epistles from the associations of New York and Illinois 
were read and considered. The epistle of this association to 
those with which we correspond was read and approved. 

The remainder of the evening was devoted to the needs of 
teachers, several of those who have been especially successful 
in work with the various grades, speaking by appointment, 
upon methods that they have found valuable. 

Abby Mary Hall, of Swarthmore, spoke of work with little 
children of from three to five years of age. If we are to have 
earnest men and women to take the places of those who are 
passing away, we cannot begin too early to draw them and 
hold them tous. To do this, we must have, first of all, a 
warm andall-embracing love for children. We must be filled, 
too, with faith in the importance of the work ; and we must 
not permit ourselves to become discouraged because of the 
restless hours that, now and then, willcome. Regular attend- 
ance of the teacher is, perhaps, most necessary of all in the 
primary grades. There is a wide field from which to teach. 
If the Bible is chosen, the stories are more delightful for being 
told, rather than read. We probably gain more in teaching 
passages of Scripture, than in committing to memory isolated 
texts. 

Mary E. Borton, of the Woodstown school, who in ten 
years has promoted one hundred and thirty-eight little ones, 
as they have acquired the ability to read, spoke of the help- 
fulness of good pictures in illustrating Bible stories and other 
teaching. Care is needful, too, that the lesson be not allowed 
It may be, sometimes, the wisest thing 
to abandon the line of thought that has been planned, and 
take up another that is better because it answers the demand 
of the little minds at that moment. The lessons in Scattered 
Seeds have been found most valuable, and the blackboard has 
been used to advantage. 

Work with older classes was discussed by Mary B. Paxson 
and Joseph S. Walton. The former made two principal 
points: (1) Emphasize the social life of the class. To do 
so stimulates attendance and discussion in class ; it stimulates 
conversation out of class upon the subject of study, and so 
leads to the habit of higher thinking and more earnest speak- 
ing. (2) Make class work eminently practical, as opposed to 
dogmatic or too much historical teaching. Bring before the 
class examples of practical Christianity, the adaptation of 
We assign historical 
topics for our pupilsto investigate ; why not assign them moral 
problems to think over and discuss ? 

Joseph S. Walton spoke briefly of the need that we respect 
the budding faith of the young man or young woman. There 
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is always a right way of combatting unbelief, but it requires | 


patience and tact to find it. 


There was brief discussion of the earlier papers, but the | 


hour of adjournment arrived too soon to permit of full expres- 
sion. The need for preparation was especially emphasized 
and Jesse H. Holmes said, ‘‘ Primary teachers are fortunate 
in that they must prepare. Sometimes in teaching older classes 
we depend too much upon spontaneity, and failure is the sure 
result. Emma Speakman Webster, Charles Platt, and Sarah 
M. Carveralso spoke, alluding to the power of the good story, 
when properly told. 





PEACE AND ARBITRATION, AND COLORED PEOPLE, 

On Fifth-day evening of Yearly Meeting week, a meeting 
in the lecture room of Friends’ Central School, under care of 
the Philanthropic Committee, considered first Peace and Ar- 
bitration, and later the Colored People. 

There was little opportunity for discussion, but those pres- 
ent listened with deep interest to two notable addresses. 
Joseph S. Walton presided, and introduced John M. Shrigley, 
President of the Williamson School, who spoke on Peace and 
Arbitration. He said in part: 


As patriots of the highest class we must stand for peace as | 


against the popular ideas of fife and drum patriotism. Let us 
not be misled by the arguments with which Napoleon per- 
suaded himself that his wars were for the good of humanity. 
There are too many politicians whose ideal, like that of 
Pyrrhus, is the conquest of the world. To die for one’s coun- 
try has too long been extolled as the highest sacrifice. It is 
time men learned that finer degree of patriotism that lives for 
one's country. 

In the past we have been too timid inthe expression of our 
opinions. We accept too readily the war spirit that pervades 
juvenile reading ; and we do not stop to protest against the 
military attitude of those writers who furnish text-books in 
history for our schools. 

Preparedness for war will lead to war. Such is the evi- 
dence of history and the admission of military and naval 
leaders of the present time. If we must have an army and 
navy, let them be organized on a police basis. From the time 
of Abbé St. Pierre to the present, there have been noble men 
and women working for arbitration. The cause was never 
more hopeful than in this day of the International Conference 
at The Hague. 

A brief but earnest discussion followed, in which David 
Ferris, Alfred Love, Elizabeth Lloyd, Lukens Webster, Dr. 
Sarah T. R. Eavenson, and others participated. In response 
to a general request, Dr. Walton said a few words about the 
growth of the ideal of patriotism, from blind loyalty to a 
leader up to a broad and profound love for a whole people, 
such a love as few men in America save Abraham Lincoln, 
have attained. 

The Colored People claimed the attention of the meeting 
during the second hour. The committee could scarcely have 
been more fortunate in the choice of a vitally interested per- 
son to present the subject. William E. Benson, the son of a 
one-time slave, but a graduate of Howard University, Wash- 
ington, held the attention of the meeting for nearly an hour, 
while he told, in a modest manner, of his own work among 
his people. 

Returning to Alabama to take up business with his father, 
he realized that his seven years of absence at school and col- 
lege had possessed him of ideals that the home neighborhood 
was utterly unable to appreciate. The young man undertook 
the task of raising his community out of its poverty, ignorance, 
and helplessness. After patient effort, the latent force of 
sinew was set in motion, and directed in the building of a neat 
school-house to substitute for the cabin that had served the 
purpose. This was the beginning of the Kowaliga Industrial 
School, in the interest of which William Benson is now visit- 
ing the North. 

The institution purposes to train the young men and women 
of the community for usefulness in their present surroundings, 
not to send them out into the world. The people have been 
poor inthe midst of rich resources. They could neither make 
nor repair the simplesttool. The crops of a summer would be 
mortgaged in advance for the debts of a past winter. 
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The school is capable of accommodating about 300 pupils. 
It gives a training in the English branches, but most of all, it 
trains for the duties of life, there in the community. In this it 
is building for itself a stronger and ever stronger foundation. 

The institution aims to become a religious center, but it 
finds the necessity for moving slowly against the superstition 
and the moral code that have been the outgrowth of centuries. 
As a business center the school is exerting an influence for 
provident management ; it is teaching the people how to earn 
and more than all, howtosave. The mechanical departments 
are striving to produce those implements for which money has 
previously been sent to northern cities. 

Colored people and white are received on perfect equality. 
Those interested in the work realize that in such neighborhoods 
the solution of the race problem depends upon equality. 
Neither white nor black can advance securely without the 
other. 

At the conclusion of his address, the speaker exhibited, 
with the lantern, a number of pictures, showing progress in the 
erection of the school building, and typical scenes in the life 
of the people. In closing he paid a pleasing tribute to his 
father, whose rise from slavery to competence and to apprecia- 
tion of the real good in life, has been the foundation of his 
own work and ideals. 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 





aLyMourH, Pa.—A Conference to consider the subjects of 
‘Temperance and Tobacco was held at Plymouth Meeting- 
house on the afternoon of the 21st instant, with an attendance 
encouraging to Abington Philanthropic Committee, under 
whose auspices it was held; the interest manifested in the 
subject was evidenced by the deep attention paid to the 
speakers, and by the discussion which followed. 

James Q. Atkinson, clerk of Committee, opened the 
meeting by a few remarks in which he named Chalkley Styer 
for presiding officer. Some of the children of the First-day 
School of Plymouth were prepared with exercises, the first of 
whom, Laura Holt, read an impressive temperance story. 
Abbie Webster read, ‘‘ The Path Across the Fields,’’ and 
Elizabeth J. Webster recited in a most acceptable man- 
ner ‘‘The Boy and the Sparrow,’’ adding a little lesson 
in mercy to the other subjects named for consideration ; 
the children’s exercises added greatly to the interest of the 
meeting. 

After these the minutes of the last Conference were read 
by the Secretary ; and Hiram DeWalt of Philadelphia was 
then introduced, who spoke on ‘‘ Citizenship ’’ and its respon- 
sibilities, bringing a new phase into the Conference, at least 
one not sufficiently realized by many. He said in part that 
‘« foreigners realize citizenship more than native born Ameri- 
cans do. These are too apt to lose their rights by giving 
them to ward-healers ; cited there sponsibility of citizenship as 
evidenced in Luke, xv., 15: ‘And he went and joined him- 
self to a citizen,’ quoting many other passages proving that 
religion and politics should go hand in hand now as in olden 
time.’’ He spoke of his endeavor to prove in the courts the 
inherent right of a citizen, and believe if it is merely of 
man it will come to naught, but if of God it shall prosper. 

In reply to one petition the answer was, ‘‘ The question of 
legality is too well settled,’’ but the question of religion was too 
well settled for discussion in Christ's time, so He was crucified, 
but the question has lived and grown by his crucifixion ; so will 
the other. We provide that Indians shall not have right to 
become enslaved by this habit, but our citizens are not so 
cared for. 

An excellent paper was read by Florence Conrad Griscom 
on ‘‘ The Best Method,’’ taking the stand that only by seek- 
ing to know ‘‘ What Jesus would do’’ in the case, can the 
proper mode of procedure be found. 

The subject of Tobacco was then introduced by Dr. 
Townsend, who spoke of the waste of the saliva being 
injurious, leaving all moral questions out. Thomas J. 
Whitney felt the state of our Society is deplorable when we 
are not clear of aiding by signing licenses as shown by the late 
Yearly Meeting. Joseph Fussel upholds the decision to do as 









«« Jesus would do”’ ; nothing is wrong that is in favor of right, 
we cannot go wrong if God is on our side. Arabella Carter 
felt we must seek to know if we are on God’s side, not so 
much whether he is on ours; to formulate our plans accord- 
ing to his desires, not making them first then asking if he 
would approve. Thatif we do as Jesus would, we would 
not so utterly condemn but would stoop to understand con- 
ditions as he did, and have pity with unfortunates seeking to 
stand, but hampered by heredity. James Q. Atkinson 
believes we are advancing, and that we must first see that 
our boys are kept pure and clean; and that the girls help 
them, and keep them so. After remarks by others the meet- 
ing closed under a deep covering of silence. 
ARABELLA CARTER, Sec. 





TRENTON, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Friends’ 
Association was held Fifth month 22, with the president, W. 
Maxwell Marshall, in the chair. 

After roll-call and reading of minutes, a few remarks were 
made concerning the conference that met in Philadelphia, 
Fifth month. 

A paper on the Discipline of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting was prepared and read by Dr. Laura H. Satterth- 
waite. The writer says ‘‘she is a member of the Society of 
Friends because believing the foundation stones of their 
structure are ‘ Mind the Inner Light’ andthe remaining build- 
ing material, freedom of thought and liberty of expression, 
with a current of charity and love with no sound or unsound 
individual doctrine forming any part of the structure, though 
within its walls there could or ought to exist amicably all 
views provided sincerely expressed and the one uttering them 
living an upright life.’’ 

After a few remarks the meeting adjourned to meet Ninth 
month. Mary D. BrANIN, Sec. 





MICKLETON, N. J.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association, held Fifth month 13, 1899, was opened by the 
President reading from the 12th chapter of Ecclesiastes, fol- 
lowed by the reading and approval of last month's minutes. 
A letter was read from Howard M. Jenkins, stating that he 
had sent three copies of a pamphlet on ‘‘ Disarmament of Na- 
tions ; or Mankind one Body, ’’ which we received with much 
appreciation. Hannah A. Heritage read one of the papers 
which was read at the Richmond Conference, called, ‘‘ Our 
Smaller Meetings.’’ Hannah L. Peaslee read a selection en- 
titled ‘‘ Into My Keeping.’’ Martha R. Heritage read from 
the INTELLIGENCER entitled ‘‘ Domestic Science as a Study.’’ 
Reta Haines then gave a beautiful recitation, entitled ‘‘ Stand 
by the Anvil.’’ Milton Heritage recited ‘‘ Keep Watch on 
Your Words,’’ which was much appreciated by all. Martha 
White read a very interesting collection of current topics she 
had gathered during the past month. 

The sad news of the death of Aaron M. Powell cast a. 
solemnity over our meeting. 

We were encouraged by the presence of visitors whose 
company we are always glad to have. 


The appointments were read and the roll called. 


Meeting 
then adjourned. 


E: L. D., Sec’y. 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY AT SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. — 
At the last meeting of the Christian Endeavor Society of the 
Schofield School, S. C., it was most interesting to hear the 
expressions of thankfulness from the students. One young 
girl being educated by S. V. L., of New York, said: ‘It is 
easier to be good here, with so many trying to help us, but 
our test will come when we leave school, for then we will find 
when we try to do good there will be evil to be met, but let 
us overcome evil with good, and when our teachers are not 
with us to see us, or our parents, remember the ‘eyes of the 
Lord are in every place, beholding the evil and the good.’ ”’ 

One of the young men arose with these words, ‘‘ Do you 
remember last winter when we met in Carter Hall dining 
room? One evening a gentleman was there and spoke just 
one minute, and he said, ‘ What am I living for?’ What am 
I living for? I have studied over that ever since; thought 
over it until I feel now if I ever come to be anything it will be 
because of what he said and my trying to answer it.’’ That 
young gentleman was a member of Girard Avenue meeting, 
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Philadelphia, and called to see the school when passing through 





Aiken. Neither knows the other's name. 
light, the other was prepared to receive. 
their reward. 


One minded the 
Both must have 





HUNTINGDON, IND.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Fourth month Ig, at the home of Benjamin and Lauretta 
Nichols. The meeting was called to order by the chairman, 
Ella Moore. After the usual business was transacted, a letter 
from Anna A. Atkinson was read. The letter expressed a 
desire that our Association ally itself with the Central Organ- 
ization. Pearl Rall and William Moore were selected to rep- 
resent us in the Executive Committee. 

The appointed reader, Joseph Plummer, being unavoidably 
absent, James Plummer read an excellent article entitled 
‘*Life.’’ Many phases of life were portrayed in their true 
aspect, and the article was worthy of much consideration. 
The discussion was especially interesting, and brought forth 
the different ideas of life. The meeting adjourned, to meet in 
five weeks at Maple Grove, Emma Brown being chairman. 
Paper by Michael Moore. Subject, ‘‘ The Fallacy of Resist- 
ing Evil.’’ WILLIAM Moore, Cor. Sec. 





HOPEWELL, VA.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association, of Hopewell, Va., was held at Friends’ meeting- 
house in Winchester, at the request of the Friends from that 
meeting. The president read the fourth chapter of Matthew. 
Roll was called, and minutes of last meeting were read and 
approved. One new name was reported for membership. 

Tacy Branson read an instructive paper on History. 
Current Topics report was presented by D. Arthur Robinson. 

Referred Question, ‘‘ How are we to judge the measure of 
religion in another ?’’ was answered by Edward L. Irish read- 
ing a beautiful selection from J. R. Miller's works. 

Referred Question to the audience, ‘‘ Since the circulating 
library has been among us, what do our Friends think has 
been its influence? Can it beimproved upon, and how?’’ A 
general expression followed, some thinking the books bene- 
ficial, while others thought a better selection could be made 
for the primary class. 

Lydia W. Irish, by request, read a selection, ‘‘ Ministry.’’ 
Daniel T. Wood read a selection, ‘‘ Creator's Work,’’ from 
the English reader. 

The meeting closed after the usual silence. 
ANNIE J. REEs, Sec. 


Educational Department. 


GEORGE sCHOOL., 

THE Manual Training Department has been enlarged by the 
addition of three new metal-working machines,—a 17 by 17 
inch by 4-feet planer, a 20-inch upright drill,anda 14-inch 
engine lathe. This new machinery, together with the 10-inch 
lathe, vises, and small-tools which have been in use for 
several years, has made it possible for the Department to 
offer a new elective course in Manual Training, which, besides 
metal work, will include mechanical drawing and a short 
course in wood-turning and pattern-making. The machines 
are being set up, and aligned by the teachers and students. 

The Junior Recital on the evening of Fifth month 20 was 
an event of unusual interest, reflecting much credit upon 
those who took part. It was largely attended by the people 
of the vicinity. 

Principal and Mrs. Maris entertained the Senior Class in 
their parlor on the evening of the 1oth. 

Sixth-day, 26th, the school held a pic-nic in Hulmeville 
Park. The principal amusement of the day was boating on 
the Neshaminy. 

On Seventh-day, 27th, eight boys and eight girls took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered to pass entrance examina- 
tions. 

The old board walk from the school to the station has 
been torn up and the ground is being prepared for a new and 
much wider one. 

Commencement will take place at 10.30 on the 15th of 
Sixth month. A special train will be run from the Reading 
Terminal. 
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Principal Maris has been requested to preside, and to 
deliver an address at the exercises connected with the un- 
veiling of a monument at Ann Arbor, in memory of Professor 
H. S. Frieze, who was at the head of the Latin Department 
when Professor Maris was a student in the University of 
Michigan. 

The George School catalogue for 1899 and 1900 is in the 
hands of the printer, and will be out in a few days. 

The closing meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
was held on the evening of the 27th, on which occasion we 
were favored with the presence of William P. Bancroft, chair- 
man of the General Committee. The following program was 
given: Recitation, ‘‘The Wine Cup,’’ Frances Preston ; 
Oration, ‘‘ The Power of Silence,’’ Ethel Brinton ; Reading, 
««Ruth,’’ Ethel Perdue. The remainder of the evening was 
occupied in the consideration of several of the Queries by 
Professor Charles M. Stabler, Professor Smith, Mildred Eves, 
William Smith, Horace Way, Isabel Fulton, Malcolm Far- 
quhar, Ethel Brinton, Bertha Stover, and Curtis Eves. 

The Bristol, Newtown, and Doylestown trolley road, 
which passes the school grounds, has been completed as far 
as Wycombe station, on the North East Penn road, and cars 
are running regularly to that point. Work on the Doylestown 
end of the road is progressing rapidly. *% 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

At the regular meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific 
Society, held Fifth month 4, Dr. Day entertained the 
Society with some experiments with a graphophone, and 
Professor Hoadley exhibited one of the original phonographs. 
Professor Stine gave a very interesting talk on lothographs 
and three-color prints, and explained the process of making 
each. Harry N. Benkert, 1901, presented a paper on ‘‘ Naval 
Architecture."’ 

The student body, and especially students of Letters, hail 
with enthusiasm the new elective in Ancient and Modern 
Classics, which will be offered next year by Dr. Appleton. 
in this course the best English Translations of Homer, the 
Greek Drama, and Dante will be used as texts. 

Mary E. Seaman, ‘gg, attended the semi-annual College 
Settlement Convention, held in New York city, Fifth month 
6th. She is the winner of the Lucretia Mott Fellowship, and 
expects to study Social Science at Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, England, during the coming winter. Anna B. Eisen- 
hower, '99, will pursue a course of study in Mathematics, 
Greek, and English at Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass., 
at the same time. 

Several members of the Senior class will spend next 
winter abroad, engaged either in study or teaching. In ad- 
dition to the winners of the Fellowships, Annie Bb. Parrish, 
99, will spend next year in Berlin, studying the German 
language and literature ; and Marshall Pancoast will spend 
two years in Hawaii as a tutor in two Boston families who 
reside there. 

At the regular meeting of the Oratorical Union the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Joseph C. Haines, 1900; 
Vice-President, Percival Y. Fogg, 1901; Secretary, Helen 
Duer Walker, 1901. 

The June number of the ‘‘ Transactions’’ of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers is devoted exclusively to a paper, 
read before the Society by Henry B. Seaman, C. E., Swarth- 
more, 1881, and to discussions of the same by many of the 
most prominent engineers of this country. The paper is en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Launhardt Formula and Railroad Bridge Speci- 
fications.”’ "99. 


LITERARY NOTE. 


ALICE Brown, thé author of these ‘‘ Tiverton Tales’’ (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), has several veins of literary 
production. She writes delicate, feeling verse; pleasant 
recollections of summer saunterings in England ; and stories 
that show a kinship with those of Mary E. Wilkins. Her 


present book brings before us the quaint types found in New 
England village and rural life, and the eleven tales are told 
with unusual art and many atouch of humor and pathos. 
The peacefulness of the countryside breathes from her pages. 
Those who know the author's nature pictures in her poems 





will expect to find beautiful, tranquil passages in her prose. 
Such a one is that describing the little house of worship on 
the hilltop of Tiverton. ‘‘It is sweet indeed. A soft little 
wind seems always to be stirring there, on summer Sundays 
a messenger of good. It runs whispering about, and wafts in 
all sorts of odors: honey of the milkweed and wild rose, and 
a Christmas tang of the evergreens just below. It carries 
away something, too—scents calculated to bewilder the thrift 
hunting bee: sometimes a whiff of peppermint from an old 
lady's pew, but oftener the breath of musk and southernwood, 
gathered in ancient gardens, and borne up here to embroider 
the preacher's drowsy homilies, and remind us, when we 
faint, of the keen savour of righteousness.’’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

PoEMS OF Henry Timrop. Memorial Edition. With 
Memoir and Portrait. 8x 5% inches. Pp. xxxviii. and 
143. $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

HERMIONE AND OTHER Poems. By Edward Roland Sill. 
7 X 4% inches. Pp. 109. $1.00. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


APPEAL FROM THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 


My spirit draws near you with the power of the Great Spirit 
impelling me to lift up my voice as one crying in the wilder- 
ness, ‘‘ help my people, help my people, help them zow."’ 

The newspapers give facts too horrible to repeat, and 
against that darkness we must put more light, more intelli- 
gence, more ways of earning a living, more knowledge of the 
things which can lift from slavery to freedom. We develop 
manhood, broaden womanhood, awaken to the responsibility 
of parentage, and show duties of law-abiding citizens. 

We must cease to call them oor, stop thinking them 
incapable of efforts to lift themselves up. Help them 
see that all races must be classified, not in proportion to 
money or titles (church ones), but in respect to character, 
ability, and business training, by their having a standard for 
social relations and maintaining self-respect in choosing 
associates. 

As Educators we must select those with ability and fitness 
for leaders ; we must train and develop the powers that the 
Divine implanted. 

There is no mass of ignorance anywhere that God has 
left without one or two in it capable of work and influence; 
no darkness that one light will not illumine, if ever so little. 
Other generations cannot have so great a work; everyone 
kindled now with the spirit of doing, and trained for it, will 
have wider scope than those who come after. 

The Schofield School is making. leaders, the influence 
cannot stop in any one life, even though some may seem 
failures. All failure is impossible ; some habit, some spoken 
word, some example will leave a mark sometime for the bet- 
terment of another. 

For centuries the Gulf Stream has kept its path through 
the ocean ; thetraining, disciplining, unfolding, and developed 
power of this generation will course as surely through the 
great sea of ignorance. 

It is the thitsty who know the value of drink, the hungry 
who know the worth of bread. The needs press upon us; 
we are on higher ground, but as the throng below struggle 
and strive to reach our helping hands, we bend low, even on 
our knees, in our efforts to come in nearer touch with spirits, 
minds, and hungry hearts reaching to us for help. 

You are behind us, we are on the brink ; as ye give unto 
us so we shall give unto them, remembering that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 


—A number of Spanish poets and prose writers have 
formed a project of crowning Ramon de Campoamor as king 
of poets. He is eighty-two years of age. 

—Fire losses continue to run far ahead of last year's 
figures. The New York Journal of Commerce figures for 
the four months past are $49,893,000, compared with $37,- 
958,000 during the same time last year, and $42,062,400 in 
1897. 
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NIGHT, DAY, ETERNITY. 

ERE wholly fails day’s dying light, 

The moon, ’mid heaven's mighty hosts 
Leading the starry ranks of night, 
Sends softly down her banner white, 

Bringing to earth's wide isles and coasts 
A blessed truce from noise and strife— 
A breath-space for the inner life. 


Sweet thoughts, by daylight banished hence, 
Return to comfort and to heal 

The weariness of soul and sense,— 

And on the lips of turbulence 
The starlight sets its silver seal : 

Dim pinions fan the fragrant damps 

And fire-flies light their living lamps. 


The pale moon-flower bursts, and flings 
Its perfume in a sudden gush ; 

Moths flit on silver dusted wings, 

And scores of fair and happy things 
Rejoice in the harmonious hush ; 

A bird that dreams of caroling 

Chirps faint with head beneath his wing. 


Amid the glare and strife of day 

I stand confused as in a dream, 
And all uncertain seems the way 
Failing to find the faintest ray 

From Spirit's unrefracted beam. 
Awhile I joy at fleeting spark, 
Then grieve while groping in the dark. 


But later, at the day’s decline, 
With outer darkness grown intense, 
I realize that all is mine, 
And that eternal arms entwine 
And fold me in Omnipotence. 
A Radiance by Spirit given 
Directs, ennobles, guides to Heaven ; 


Illumes my newly-wakened thought 
With a glad consciousness of power : 
And knowing now that I have caught 
The blessed Truth in sorrow sought, 
With joy I welcome Wisdora's hour! 
For in her hand is length of days, 
Peaceful her paths, pleasant her ways !"’ 


She whispers me for future years :— 
Eternity is spanned by Love!”’ 
Nor day, nor night hath any fears 
Nor any power to elicit tears, 

If, conscious of the light above, 
I learn that time has ceased to be, 
And all is Love’s Eternity ! 


With Love henceforth to guide my feet 
I break seeming shackles of the past, 
Ascend the throne and take my seat 
A royal monarch, truly meet 
To govern self, equipped at last 
By power of God, to do and be 
That where unto He calleth me. 
Wilmington, Del. Cc. GM, 


VICTORIA’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


England's venerable and honored Queen attained her eightieth 


year on the 24th ultimo. Appropriate celebrations were held through- 
out the British empire. The Archbishop of Canterbury preached a 
thanksgiving sermon at St. Paul's cathedral, London. Assurances of 
regard and affection were received from the crowned heads of Europe 
and from President McKinley. The Poet Laureate, Alfred Austen, 
composed the following Ode for the occasion : 

AN INDIAN SUMMER. 


SPRINGTIME was flowering in your fair young face 
When first the sceptre laid on you its load ; 
Springtime and seedtime and how well you sowed 
In the rough furrows life’s long duties trace, 
Scattering with lavish heart the smiles of youth and grace. 


Though April sandalled with its flowers your feet, 
And sang its amorous descant in your ears, 
You, with a foresight wiser than your years, 
Bethought you of the time more serious sweet, 
When mellow fruit if stored and stacked, is ripened wheat. 


With heart as tender as the bud half blown, 
Yet in the very season of young love, 
Kneeling, you sought its impulse from above, 
Choosing for consort of your earthly throne 
A soul.akinto yours, a mind to match your own. 


Glowed your summer o’er the land, 
You, with your people round you, could forecast, 
Rich fruiting future planted in the past, 
Engaging promise of rule, rightly planned, 
Of freedom round your shores, and on the sea command. 


Then slowly comes the time when summers wane, 
And from the sunshine something seems withdrawn, 
As pensive shadows lengthen on the lawn, 

When only bindweed lingers in the lane, 

The one sweet thing that then unwithered doth remain. 


But there is beauty in autumnal bough, 

No less than in dear April's dewy leaves, 

When, with its store of golden girdled sheaves ; 
Piled, stands the main where one time passed the plough, 
And ripened labor reaps fulfillment of its vow. 


For, though no more the oblivious cuckoo calls 
From land to land, nor longer on the spray 
Of yellowing elm the throstle vaunts his lay, 
The ring dove’s mate, as fades the leaf and falls, 
Reiterates its note of love that never palls. 


From hamlet roofs blue spires of smoke once more, 
As dies the day in mist along the dale, 
And widowed evening weeps behind her veil, 
From long replenished ingle heavenward soar, 
And lamps are early lit and early latched the door. 


Season—it is less earthly than divine, 

When love's rich guerdons with the days increase 

And cares are softened 'neath the crown of peace, 
When all we have won ‘twere easy to resign— 
A season like to this, loved lady, now is thine. 
Through life’s successive labors, one by one, 

Still moving on to-day, no more you roam, 

Seeking fresh tasks, but fruit of harvest home. 
Fruit blent with flowers, warmed by October’s sun, 
Are round your throne entwined and harvest hymns begun. 
Oh! what a harvest, lady, now is yours. 

Empire and fame and glory, and above 

Glory and fame a universe’s love— 
Love rooted deep in reverence that insures 
Remembrance of your name as long as time endures. 
Long may the Indian summer of your days 

Yet linger in the land you love so well, 

And long may we, who no less love you, dwell 
In the reposeful radiance of your gaze, 
A golden sunset seen through autumn’s silvery haze. 

ALFRED AUSTIN. 


WORD FROM THE DOUKHOBORS. 


Letrers from Prince D. A. Hilkoff, dated at Win- 
nipeg, Canada, addressed to Joseph S. Elkinton, 
Philadelphia, are published in Zhe Friend. Prince 
Hilkoff acknowledges two remittances of two thous- 
and dollars each. Under date of 6th of Fifth month, 
he says : 

‘“‘The Doukhobors have begun to plough and dig. 
Six blacksmith shops and a lot of wagons have 
been made from lumber bought for that purpose. I 
told the Doukhobors of the receipt of two thousand 
dollars, and we had several meetings to discuss what 
it should be used for. The Doukhobors asked me to 
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tender their heartfelt gratitude for the help extended. 
It was decided to expend seven hundred dollars in 
buying oats and barley for seed, and the remaining 
thirteen hundred dollars for oxen. The oats and 
barley are already bought now at Yorkton, and in its 
neighborhood. The immigration agent, James S. 
Crerar, to whose care I sent the money, not being 
able to go myself, is kindly helping them with his 
advice and knowledge of the country where to buy 
best. I got a letter from him that five yoke of oxen 
were already bought; that will help the people with 
their ploughing, as they are sorrily handicapped for 
the want of cattle and have to draw the ploughs 
themselves, putting twenty-two people, women and 
men, to one plough. The women find it easier to 
break the land with a plough than to dig it witha 
spade, as there is not much sod where they are 
ploughing, because the land they are breaking is 
burnt-off timber land. 

‘‘T am happy to imform you that C. Cox and H. 
Morgan of the Local Council of Women of Montreal 
have sent four hundred and fifty-six dollars and eighty 
cents to be used buying milch cows for the children. 
The money is now at Yorkton, and the cows are being 
bought. Milk for the children is very necessary, con- 
sidering they do not eat meat, and having no poultry 
have no eggs. 

‘‘T forget to tell you that it was decided to spend 
fifty dollars on poultry, if such can be had at Yorkton 
or in the neighborhood. The idea is to buy hens and 
eggs and hatchchickens. . . . 

‘‘ Please accept my sincere appreciation of your 
and the Society of Friends’ efforts in the help and 
sympathy extended my suffering countrymen, the 
value of which is more than I can express, and shows 
the practice of the true spirit of the principles of your 
exalted organization. I am happy in remembrance 
that the help and sympathy shown to my suffering- 
for-conscience-sake countrymen one hundred years 
ago by the Society of Friends is still being promul- 
gated now, and thus, although men and events pass 
away, the true spirit abideth, and works always the 
same. 


GOVERNMENT IN THE FILIPINOS. 


In a discussion of the Philippine situation, Charles Francis Adams 


writes as follows to Thomas W. Higginson. The letter was read at a 


meeting at Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Four months ago the situation admitted of easy 
shaping. The choice then lay open to us between 
two policies—one the traditional, accepted American 
policy as respects foreign and adjacent nationalities in 
a less advanced stage of development than ourselves, 
and the other the now well-matured British policy of 
dependencies. We were free to elect between them. 
For myself, I admit I did then hope we should adhere 
to the ancient ways, basing our action towards the 
Filipinos on the essential principle of the Monroe 
Doctrine, which, as I understand it, is little more than 
the inhibition of foreign interference with communi- 
ties struggling into independent existence within the 
sphere of American influence, either territorial or 
_otherwise. Then, falling back on our precedents, we 
would have applied to the Spanish possessions in the 
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Philippines the precise principles applied by us to 
Mexico in 1865-6. 

This seems to have been a wise and far-seeing 
policy then; and I am one of those who think it 
would have proved a wise and far-seeing policy now, 
had it been tried. We should have used our utmost 
endeavor to make a Diaz out of Aguinaldo—a friend 
and ally. At least an opportunity would have been 
given to see what he and his followers could do under 
our protection. Leaving our navy at Manila, and 
being represented there only by its guns and a resi- 
dent commissioner, with a company of marines for a 
guard, we would have watched the course of events, 
seeking to build up an independent, self-sustaining 
government in the Philippines now, as an independent, 
self-sustaining government was built up in Mexico 
thirty years ago. This would have been in complete 
accordance with American teachings and the American 
policy. 

Unfortunately, instead of this, the administration 
for reasons which doubtless seemed to it good, in- 
sisted, as a condition precedent, upon the absolute 
submission of the Filipinos, and their unquestioning 
acceptance of our sovereignty. But, if they would 
be good and obedient, we promised them sugar-plums. 
Complications ensued, as complications generally 
ensue when nations suddenly depart from their tradi- 
tional maxims and hereditary policies, and the estab- 
lishment through Aguinaldo of a government like 
that of Diaz has now plainly become impracticable. 
We have destroyed that which was most virile, ener- 
getic, and promising in the native conditions we 
found. Under these circumstances, what remains for 
us to do? 

As I understand it, having abandoned the Ameri- 
can policy, distinctive and prescriptive, the adminis- 
tration is now bent on adopting as a_ substitute for it 
the more recent British policy; that is, following 
closely the precedent recently created in the case of 
Egypt, it is proposed to give the Filipinos a stable, 
beneficent government, framed on a British model, at 
the head of which will be a Governor-General, sup- 
ported by a sufficient, and necessarily in this case, a 
large military force, the duty of which official will be 
firmly to guide the Filipinos in the path of develop- 
ment and autonomy to the greatest extent possible. 
This is exactly what Lord Cromer is doing in Egypt. 
The only practical question, therefore, for us to con- 
sider is, what objection exists to such a form of gov- 
ernment, and what we, who were not primarily in 
favor of it, have to propose in its place. 

I must frankly confess that I, for one, am here 
brought to a halt. I do not fancy this abandonment 
of our own ideals, and this almost servile imitation of 
the English ; for I still think our policy was in the 
long run much the better and the wiser of the two— 
that more productive of final fruitful results. I believe 
in teaching people to walk alone by making them 
walk alone, and not by everlastingly holding them up. 
I do not believe that the English policy of dependency 
in Egypt, any more than in Hindustan, will ever 
develop a robust, agressive, self-sustaining race. On 
the contrary, it can have no end but a state of per- 
manent tutelage—and a state of tulelage is not good 














for any class of human beings. It emasculates. 
Nevertheless, under the guidance of the administra- 
tion, and through the force of circumstances, the 


choice seems to have been made ; and I am forced to 
say I do not see what course is open to us, save to 
accept it. 
irretrievable. We have unwisely, without atrial even, 
abandoned the American old, and we have weakly 
adopted the British new. Instead of being orginators, 
we have accepted the role of imitators. 
had our bed made for us, we must e’en lie in it as 
best we may. 

Under these circumstances, the true course for the 
anti-imperialists would seem to be to develop to the 
utmost extent possible, though under the English 
system, the policy and principle of autonomy—the 
fact of native home rule. We should endeavor to 
limit the interference of the United States to an abso- 
lute minimum ; and, as I understand it, this also is now 
the wish of the administration ; so far as it has a wish 
or policy of its own. Here a wide field for the exercise 
of useful influence is opentous. The secret tendency 
in Congress undoubtedly will be to break down the 
barriers, and bring the Asiatic archipelago within the 
area of domestic politics ; that is, it will be treated, so 
far as possible, as a domain to be exploited—the re- 
fuge of our “statesmen out of a job.”” This we must 
endeavor to counteract. It is the civil-service struggle 
over again; and, here as there, President McKinley 
and his cabinet will need all the outside support they 
can possibly hope to receive, not to find themselves 
crowded to the wall. The result, judging by recent 
experiences, will at best be more than doubtful. The 
chances are, in fact, all in favor of the spoilsmen. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


A NEw president has just been elected at Yale University. 
Prof. Arthur T. Hadley, the distinguished authority on 
Economics, has been chosen to succeed Dr. Timothy Dwight, 
who lays down the office because of advancing years. Presi- 
dent Hadley is the first layman chosen to this high position, 
and the action of the Board of Trustees is looked upon as the 
sign of a new erafor Yale, new near the beginning of her third 
century. Prof. Hadley’s work on railroads has been 
designated as the standard by the Russian government. 

THE detailed scheme of arbitration which is to be proposed 
by the United States delegates at The Hague, was carefully 
wrought out at the State Department before the Commis- 
sioners sailed from New York. The details of the American 
project cannot be divulged now, as a matter of courtesy to the 
Conference, but it can be stated that the American project is 
remarkable at once for its simplicity and comprehensiveness. 
It differs considerably from what is known as the Olney- 
Pauncefote proposition as set out in the arbitration treaty 
which failed of ratification. It provides for a permanent 
tribunal of arbitration, an impartial arbitration being thought 


more probable thereby than if arbitrators were chosen in the 
heat of controversy. 


Dr. DANIEL G. BRINTON, of Media, Pa., Professor of 
American Archzology at the University of Pennsylvania, has 
presented to the University his entire library of ethnology and 
archeology. The gift is a very valuable one, including as it 
does many rare works and otherwise inaccessible pamphlets 
on the subject to which Dr. Brinton has devoted his life. 

MANILA advices indicate that the near approach of the wet 
season finds the insurrection taking a new lease of life, the 
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The mischief is done; the mistake is 


So, having 










rebels showing more aggressive activity. The ‘‘rebels’’ con- 
strue the peace negotiations to mean that the Americans have 
had enough of fighting. 

Two Montgomery county coroners’ juries, on the 27th 
ultimo, returned a verdict holding the Reading Railway Com- 
pany primarily responsible for the recent collision of passenger 
trains at Exeter, Pa., by which twenty-nine persons lost their 
lives. The juries find that mistakes were made by employés, 
but that they were insufficient to have caused the collision had 
a proper system of signals been in use on that portion of the 
line. 

ADMIRAL WALKER, president of the Nicaragua Canal Com- 

mission, has submitted the report of that Commission to the 
President. It isexpected that the President will now announce 
the appointment of the new Isthmian Commission to carry on 
the work of the canal survey. 
.« AN order has been issued at Manila re-establishing the 
Philippine courts, which have been closed since the American 
occupation. Spanish will be the official language of the 
courts, . 

CAPTAIN DREYFUS is to be granted a new trial. He isto 
be brought back to France for the purpose. If the trial is a 
public one, as it seems likely to be, acquittal may be the 
result, 

THE United States Embassy at Brussels has reported to the 
State Department that the Belgian Government has rescinded 
the interdiction upon the importation of American cattle. 

RosA BoONHEUR, the celebrated painter, whose ‘‘ Horse 
Fair’’ is so familiar, died in France on the 26th ultimo, 
aged seventy-seven. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Rev. WILbBuR F. CRraArts, a Prohibition leader and member 
of a Reform Bureau at Washington, has written a paper on 
‘*McKinley’s Cabinet Making,’’ in which he criticizes the 
President for his selection of his Cabinet officers, and also for 
‘* dispensing intoxicating drinks, using illegal Sunday trains’’ 
and otherwise, in the opinion of Dr. Crafts, failing to enforce 
regulations which would elevate the moral tone of the 
Administration. 


—The South Mills of the Illinois Steel Company, at 
South Chicago, have just broken the world’s record of steel 
rail making in a twelve-hour run. The new record is 1,310 
tons. The former record was also held by the South Chicago 
plant. The men engaged in this record breaking run com- 
posed the ordinary night shift. 


—Already this season 4,000 Galicians from Austria have 
arrived at Halifax, bound for the Canadian Northwest. 
Thirteen hundred of them arrived on the 2!Ist inst., on the 


Hamburg-American steamer Phanica, which left Hamburg 
on May It. 


—The California Growers’ Association, which controls all 
the grapes produced in the five central counties of the State, 
has fixed the price of the second crop of muscatel wine grapes 
at $10 a ton, which is $4 more a ton than they brought last 
year. 

—The ages attained by some of the coniferz are scarcely 
less extraordinary than their colossal bulk. The greatest lon- 
gevity assigned to any tree is perhaps credited to the celebrated 
taxodium of Chapultepec, in Mexico, one hundred and seven- 
teen feet in circumference, which is thought to exceed in age 
the baobab of Senegal, inferred to be five thousand one 
hundred and fifty years old. In Lombardy there is a cypress 
tree which is said to have been planted in the year of our 
Saviour’s birth. There is even an ancient record that’ it was 
growing in the time of Julius Casar. Near the ruins of 
Palenque are trees whose age is estimated to be from four 
thousand to six thousand years. The mammoth tree has 
been estimated to live four thousand years in California.— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Middletown, on First-day, Sixth 
month 4, 1899, at 3 o'clock. 

Mary P. HARVEY. 





*,.* The Circular Meeting at Frankford, Unity 
and Waln streets, will be Sixth month 11, at 
3-30 in the afternoon. 

The company of Friends is invited. Fifth 
street and Third street Trolley cars are within 
two squares, and Pennsylvania Depot not very 
distant. 





x*« The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has made the following appoint- 
ments for Sixth month : 

4. Dunning Creek, Pa. 

18. Ridge and Back Creek, Va. 

*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Sixth month 
10, 1899, at 1.30 o’clock p. m. 

The Sub-Committees meeting as follows : 

The Indian, in Room No 2, at 10a. m. 

Peace and Arbitration, in Room No. 3, at 
10 a. m. 

Colored People, Race Street meeting-house, 
at 10 a. m. 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4 at 
IO a. m. 

Purity, in Room No. 3, at 9 a. m. 

Women and Children, in Room No. 5, at 
9 a. m. 

Temperance and Tobacco, in Room No. 1, 
at Ii a. m. 

Educational and Publication Committee, in 
Room No I, at 9 30 a. m 

Legislation Committee, in Race Street Parlor, 
at 10 a. m. 

James H. ATKINSON, 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, 


\ Clerks. 


*,.* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at Marlborough, on First-day, Sixth 
month 11, 1899, to convene at 3 o’clock. 

SAMUEL H. BROoMELL, Clerk. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches has made 
the following appointments : 

SIXTH MONTH : 
11. Radnor (appointed meeting), 3 p. m. 
25. Haverford, 10 a. m. 

SEVENTH MONTH : 
9. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 

23. Germantown, I0.30 a. m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 





*.* The hour of meeting at 35th and Lan- 
caster Avenue, will be changed after to-morrow 
(Sixth month 4‘, from 11 o'clock to 10.30 
o'clock, until further notice. 





*.* The annual picnic of the West Philadel- 
phia First-day School will be held at Castle 
Rock Park, on the line of the West Chester 
trolley road near Newtown Square, on Seventh- 
day, Sixth month 3. Ifit rains on that day the 
picnic will take place on the 17th. As itisa 
very romantic place, and a very pleasant ride, 
it is hoped that a number of Friends will see 
their way clear to meet with us on that occasion. 


TYPEWRITERS 
REBUILT nearly equal to new 


Fully guaranteed. Prices 50 per cent. to 75 
per cent. below list. Catalogue free. 


Philadelphia Typewriters Exchange, 
135 S. Sth Street, Philada. 






DWELLING house in the city of 








os on Pittsburgh. ; : , 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS | Elizabeth, N. j., built one hundred 
rg’ an} . 

semen Pitabarch | years ago, has always been painted 
gunseams } cracinnes with Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil— 
nen nothing else. 
BRADLEY 2 : . 
snooxira( There is not a crack, blister, blemish or 
a imperfection of any kind in the paint. 
ULSTER . j 7 
UNION Makers of mixtures, beat this record if you 
SOUTHERN | 

Chicago can! 
SHIPMAN } i. 3 . 
COLLIER Be sure the brand is right. Those in 
Missover ‘toi. | Margin are genuine, and made by “old 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN _ | Dutch process.” 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
MORLEY Cleveland. FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
SALEM ie able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
CORNELL folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
KENTUCKY Buffalo. combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 

Louisville. 

National Lead Co., roo William St., New York. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. | Desirable Silks at Low Prices 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a Select Stock of our own relia- 
ble work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


(SECOND FLoor.) 


45 N. 13th Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade - established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 18x0 at 824 North Second Street. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
: 33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 
WALL PAPER of 

Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 


and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-28-25-A. 





An offering of carefully selected 
Silks—the dependable kinds, such 
asare always found at these Stores— 
and at the lowest prices possible for 
high-grade qualites : 


Wash Silks—of good quality, as low as 
40 cents a yard. 


Corded Wash Silks—the most popular 
patterns in single and cluster cords, on 
grounds of blue, pink, lavender and 
gray. Very stylish—at 50 cents. 


Japanese Silks—of light weight, but very 
strong ; in a great range of patterns— 
stripes and figures on various colored 
grounds. Superior qualities at 55 cents 
a yard. 


Twenty-five styles of 24-inch Black 
Figured India—a bright, rich quality— 
in large assortment of medium and 
small designs ; has been considered ex- 
ceptional value at 75 cents; here at 65 
cents a yard. 


A fine, soft-finished Black Satin Marveil- 
leux—the right weight for present sea- 
son—well worth $1.25; here at $1.00. 


Two numbers of 26-inch Black Surah— 
double warp, fine twill, the correct silk 
for a cool gown or shirt waist—at 85 
cents and $1.00 a yard. 

White Habutai Silk—27 inches wide— 
very heavy and glossy, and well worth 
75 cents—here at 50 cents a yard. 


Black Taffetas—a worthy quality—at 48 
cents a yard. 


Samples sent upon request. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 


Address orders *‘ Depariment C."" 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





FRIENDS’ INTE LLIGENCER 








~ Macbeth tatnp- Ahab 
save nine-tenths of the cost 
and all the trouble. 

Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





A VALUABLE PUBLICATION. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 1899 SUMMER 
EXCURSION ROUTE BOOK. 


On June 1 the Passenger Department of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will publish 
the 1899 edition of its Summer Excursion Route 
Book. This work is designed to provide the 
public with short descriptive notes of the 
principal Summer resorts of Eastern America, 
with the routes for reaching them, and the rates 
of fare. It contains all the principal seashore 
and mountain resorts of the east, and over fifteen 
hundred different routes or combination of routes 
for reaching them. The book has been com- 
piled with the utmost care, and altogether is the 
most complete and comprehensive handbook of 
Summer travel ever offered to the public. 

It is bound in a handsome and striking cover, 
in colors, and contains several maps, presenting 
the exact routes over which tickets are sold. It 
is also profusely illustrated with fine half-tone 
cuts of scenery at the various resorts and along 
the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

On and after June 1 it may be procured at any 
Pennsylvania Railroad ticket office at the nom- 
inal price of ten cents, or, upon application to 
the general office, Broad Street Station, by mail 
for twenty cents. 


CONVENTION NATIONAL 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
ANGELES, CAL. 


REDUCED RATES VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


For the National Educational Association 
Convention, to be held at Los Angeles, Cal., 
July 11 to 14, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will sell excursion tickets via direct routes 
from points on its line, to Los Angeles, Cal., 
and return, at rate of single fare for the round 
trip plus $2.00 membership fee. These tickets 
will be sold, good geing, June 24 to July 7, and, 
when stamped by Joint Agent at Los Angeles, 
good to return, arriving at final destination, 
until September 5. 

For further information apply 
Agents. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK, UTAH AND 
COLORADO. 


The date of departure from Philadelphia of 
a party for an early summer tour to the Yellow- 
stone National Park, Utah, and Colorado is 
Fifth-day, the 8th of next month (June). After 
a week in the Yellowstone National Park, there 
are to be interesting visits to Butte, Montana, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and Glenwood Springs, 
Manitou, the summit of Pike’s Peak, and Den- 
ver, Colorado. There will also be a party on 
the same date for the Park and return. These 
tours are so planned that those participating in 
them will get home in time for the opening of 
the summer season at our eastern resorts. A 
book giving all particulars of these early tours 
will be sent to any address without cost by 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 1005 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. 


M. L. PHILIBERT, 
French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


AND DRY CLEANER. 
Cleaning of Gtasiote and Lace Curtains 


specialty 
210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch Office, 727 South Second Street. 


EDUCA- 
LOS 


to Ticket 


NoT so very many years ago it would 
have been looked upon as a terrible 
breach of etiquette, on the Continent at 
least, for a Princess to be taught such use- 
ful things as cooking or dressmaking ; but 
nowadays all that is changed and there 
are not many royal ladies, especially in 
Germany, who have not been thoroughly 
instructed in all that pertains to house- 
keeping down to its minutest details. 


It is all very well to prate about its 
being a long lane that has no turning— 
there are a good many in life that run up 
against a blind wall. 


GRIEF can be outgrown much quicker 
than habit. 


FOREIGNERS in China buy nearly every- 
thing on credit, giving signed ‘‘ chits’’ 
for every purchase, the reason being their 
unwillingness to load themselves down 
with silver or native coin, while paper 
money fluctuates too much. 

Tests have been made in Finland to 
determine the comparative value of iron 
and aluminium as material for horse 
shoes. After six weeks’ use by the cav- 
alry, the aluminium shoes were in all 
cases proved to be in better condition than 
the others. 


THE following queer political announce- 
ment appears in a Georgia newspaper : 

‘*T announce myself as a candidate to 
succeed myself, having held the office 
thirteen years, and not desiring to leave it 
on the thirteenth year, which would be 
unlucky. If elected. I promise to resign 
promptly when I shall have been in office 
fourteen years even.’’—[Atlanta Consti- 
tution. ] 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


cc INSH(¢ )HOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JONES. 


JOSEPH L. 
Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


C alls cutside of city an:uced promptly. 


SF riends Book Nescitien, Y 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, ¥ 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
a Engravers, and Printers, 
®Artists’ Materials, wy 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. % 
All Booxs furnished at as low@ 
@prices as they can be purchased % 
elsewhere. Friends’ Books and Lit-@ 
@crature a specialty. Also everything ¢ 
relating to the Kindergarten and @ 
@>chool. 


Should be exercised in selectung 
food intended for growing 
children. 


...is the best Cereal Food because it 
J contains all the nourishing elements 
s0f the whole wheat. Your grocer4 

4 = not cond us bts. name ) 


Made only by the 
} Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
Send for booklet containing val- 


uable receipts and opinions of 
noted physicians and chemists. 


CAROLINE RAU, 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


JOSEPH T. FOUL KE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
( Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 
CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and 7 Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, ams Woodstock Street 


736 "pee Garden St., 
*hiladelphia. 


OFFICES: 


J Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing at attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., ee 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 


R. R. R.) 





DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND GC O A L FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 











_ERIENDS’ IN'TELLIGENCER 





Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are ker} ot and a from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P: mt, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, 


ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Departmen 


JOSEPH ASHBROOKE ; Trust Officer, 


J, ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual Net Cost. 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


te GIRARD | 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 


HENRY C. BROWN. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 





LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND R 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


OFFICERS: 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 

A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
WM. E. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 


Errincuam B. Morris, 
Joun A. Brown, Jr., 
Benjamin W. Ricnarps, 
Joun B. Garrert, 
Pameerton S. Hutcuinson, 


Witisiam H. Jenks, 
Geerce Tucker Bisenam, 
Wirtiam H. Gaw, 
Francis I. Gowen, 


Gro. H. McFappen, 
Henry TATNALt, 
Isaac H. CLoruigr, 
Joun C. Sims, 
Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


A party under special escort will leave Philadelphia, 
June 8, for an Early Summer Tour through the 


Yellowstone National Park, 
UTAH, COLORADO, Etc. 


Also on the same date a party for the Yellowstone 
Park and return, with a choice of routes returning east 
of Minneapolis, either via the all-rail route or through 


“GREAT LAKES 


Alaska and Yellowstone, July 6 and 18. 
Europe, June 7 and July 11. 
Thirty-six short summer trips between June 75 
and ober 12. Mar 
Tour to Yellowstone Park, Pacific” 
California, Utah,and Colorado, about £°_~ 


ALL 






PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS, DOUBLE TRACKED, 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 


BALLASTED. 

Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 


Scenic 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 


BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
7 DR PENNSYLVANIA. 


. , 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points.| Royal Reading Route to 


Send for descriptive book. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


CLEANLINESS 
SAFETY AND 


ATLANTIC CITY. 
AND COMFORT. 
SPEED. 






J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
. 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 534 prct Interest. With Perfect Security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Josern Wenster, Wa. Wesster, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 











Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposits. 
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GEO. C. NEWMAN 


806 MARKET Srv. 


Fine Arts 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
«+» Frames, Etc. 


ey 






















Our prices are the lowest, our 


, 
Hanscoms * variety the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 


a price catalogue fer comparison ? 
No liguors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 1311 Market St., Phila. 
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Are 
You Going 
To California? 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fe Route, gives the best and 
Through 


dining car, and observation 


speediest service. 


car with spacious parlor, 
especially for use of ladies and 
children. 23{ days Chicago 


to Los Angeles. 


Address General Passenger Office, 


The Alchison, Topeka & Sonia Fe Rollway, 


CHICAGO. 
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